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PREFACE 


I am happy to place before the readers some articles dealing 
with myths and culture from the Puranas. The collection is 
purposefully diverse, touching not only myths, but also rituals 
and social change. Some of these articles have already been 
published and some more are added here, freshly. They. deal 
with the popular themes and myths, such as the birth of the 
elephant-headed god, Ganapati; the myth of Savitri; that of 
Safijna that ran away from her husband, the sun-god; the 
account of Gajendra-moksa and so on. These myths have been 
scrutinized with comparative material. The motif of the 
“Beast-head” forms an important aspect of mythology. Its 
Puranic version is studied and presented here in varied types. 
The Fifth face of the god Brahma, as the face of the Mare- 
face goddess, is a mixture of socio-mythical ideas. The Hindu 
tradition has a unique symbolism attached to the jar; and some 
facets of the same have been presented here. The “Bed” symboli- 
zed happy married life; and it was customary to present the bed to 
various gods. The antiquity of the belief, and the custom of the 
gift of the bed, have been studied. The Festival-of-lights is one 
of the most important festivals, and it has gained the status of 
a national festival. This collection presents the nature of the 
festival, as it was celebrated in India some thousand years ago. 
Asa change, the article on "Gem-culture" is inserted here; it 
would give an idea of the preparation of gems and pearls in 
ancient India. 

It is hoped the collection would be welcome. I thank Shri 
'S. Balwant, who desired a fresh book from me, and readily 
accepted to publish these articles. 


jBombay SADASHIV A. DANGE 
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PURANA AND THE PURANIKA 


In the development of the Hindu religion the Purana has 
unique importance; and the tradition of the Puranas extol them 
as being on equal footing in comparison with the Vedic texts. 
It is interesting to see the background of the spread of the 
Puràna-texts. 

Writing of the Purana texts obtains as a holy act. It is 
enjoined that the starting of the copying of a Purana- 
manuscript should be done with the drawing of a circle or a 
swastika. On it there should be arranged leaves of Sara (stalks 
used for making arrows; cane). The writer should face the 
east. He should copy five verses, and then should contemplate 
a bed of lotuses. Priorto this he is enjoined to bow to the 
preceptor, who, in his turn, bows down to the goddess of 
learning, Sarasvati. He also bows down to a figure of Hari 
arranged from letters, and the Purana itself, from which he is 
to copy. Ink may be put in a silyer-pot, or one made from 
gold. The pen may, preferably, be a golden one. The script 
is mentioned to be Nàgara.! After these preliminaries he is to 
feed his preceptor and brahmins. Then he should start writing 
(or copying) regularly. When the script is complete it is 
enjoined to be placed on an auspicious seat (bhadrasane) to the 
north-eastern quarter, where decorative designs are drawn. 

The script is believed to be endowed with life; and, ze such, 
a ritual detail to that effect has to be gone through, it being 
called sajivikarana. It comprises the smelling of caru (pot of | 
boiled rice) specially cooked for the occasion. "An important 
detail is the bath of the manuscript. This is done by giving 
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bath to the image of the manuscript reflected in a mirror, by 
sprinkling it with holy water from various vessels z Then 
follows the taking round of the manuscript round the city in a 
chariot or on the back of an elephant. Then it is to be deposited 
in the house, or in a temple.? 

The Purana texts multiplied in a unique method, as virtue 
was associated with the gift of a Purana text. Those who 
could not themselves write got the text written and donated for 
them. It is enjoined on the person who got it written for him 
that he should sprinkle it as reflected in the mirror till a whole 
chapter is written (copied). Then it was donated to a brahmin. | 
Various months are ordained for the gifts of different Purana- 
scripts. According to the Karma P. (IL.44.124-126) this Purana 
is to be completed and given to a brahmin, or deposited in a 
temple, in Vaisakha. It says that by doing so, the donor gets 
his next birth in the family of brahmins,> which would indicate | 
that the brahmin donor ensured his brahmin-birth by so donat- 
ing, and those of the other varnas would get a promotion ! 
The Padma P. is enjoined to be so donated on the full-moon- 
day of the Vaisakha, along with a *water-cow'$; or, it may also 
be donated in the month Jyestha, along with a golden lotus.” 
The Visnu P. is enjoined to be donated on the full-moon-day 
of the Jyestha, the Vayu P. on the full-moon-day of Srivana | 
and the Bhdgavata P. on the same day in Prausthapada—, which | 
is Bhadrapada—(Sk. P. VILI.2.29-41). In the same way, the 
Ramayana and the Bhavisya P. are enjoined to be donated in 
the Sun-temple or to a bráhmana.? Even parts of the manu- 
scripts are enjoined to be so donated for the gain of virtue? 
It is stated that at the Vyasa tirtha, at Dipes$vara on the bank 
of the Narmada, one shculd give away such a manuscript, along 
with his daughter. It is also said that a person who causes 
the praise of the Narmada written and donates it at this rirtha 
gains the virtue of a bath in the sacred river Narmadà.!? The 
practice is that the manuscript has to be accompanied by some j 
other gift. The Agni P. (272.2ff) gives a list of such gifts 
Purana-wise. Thus, Visnu P. with a jaladhenu; Vayu P. with a 
guda-dhenu; the Bhagavata P. with a golden lion; the Narada P., 
with a cow in ASvina; the Vararha P. with a golden eagle; the 
Kürma P. with a golden tortoise; the Matsya P. with a golden 
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fish; the Garuda P. with a golden swan etc. 

The reading (or causing to read) a Purana text for the 
atonement ofsins, or on the gain of something, appears as a ' 
custom. The usual period is a week, and the most popular 
Purana is the Bhagavata. Thus, according to the Padma P. 
(Uttara 193.34-42) Dhundhukari was advised by Gokarna, on 
the advice of the sun-god, to perform a saptdha (‘‘seven-day” 
reading session) of the Bhagavata P. The saptaha is said to be 
as important as the Vedic sacrificial session, which would 
clearly show growth of the Purana-cult on the lines of the Vedic 
ritualism (Ib. 192.51f). Unlike the Vedic sessions (the Pāri- 
plava included), these saptahas were for the implicit participa- 
tion of the common masses, women and even the lower-status 
people.!! The arrangement at these saptahas is enjoined to be 
like that at a marriage (Ib.194.2 vivahe yatha vittam...). Special 
residential arrangements are spoken of in connection with the 
saptüha (Ib.14 dgantukanam sarvesam vasasthanani kalpayet). 
As an alternative, the saptaha could be arranged at a place of 
pilgrimage, or in a forest (Ib.). People attending the saptaha 
are expected to be under strict discipline, which includes 
celibacy, sleeping on the ground and taking food in plates made 
from the arrangement of leaves. The reading is said to start at 
the break of the day and continue till the end of the third part 
of the day, with a break at noon for meals (Ib. 40-41). 

The Puranas say that the reader of the Purana, the Puranika, 
should be well versed in the Puranas. He is enjoined to face 
the north, while the audience is to face the east (Ib.24). By the 
side of the reader there is to be another person to explain the 
difficult passages and ideas in the Purana text being read. On 
the day previous to the start of the sapfaha the Puranika is to 
have his head tonsured (Ib. 25). On the first day the Puranika 
and the manuscript are to be worshipped (1b.29.2.3-26). The 
seat of the Puranika was called Dharmasana (“The seat of 
duty”). He is not to bow to anybody after he takes his seat 
on the *Dharmasana". He was also called Vyasa, and the seat 
Vyasasana (Sk. P. 11[.3.22.25). The Puranika is ordained to 
be a brahmana of the same sect as of the person who would 
arrange the saptaha; he should be without any deformity (Sk. P. 
11.2.2.49ff). The audience is to sit before him, but on a. Jower 
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plane (Ib.). The completion of a chapter is said to be marked 
by the clappings by hand on the part of the audience (1b.24 
karataladikaih...) and the words “victory to Krsna, Lord of 
the Universe” (Ib. jaya krsna jagannatha). 

There are restrictions for the audience, while hearing the 
Purana, which include not chewing a tāmbūla (betel-leaves). 
It is also said that they should not wear their turbans on their | 
heads.!2 According to the Sk. P. (II.7.21.5-19) Recana, a | 
brahmana in Prayaga, once attended the session having his 
turban on and chewing the betel-leaves. The result was that, 
in the next birth, he was born as a terrible serpent ! 

All things offered during the saptāha are said to be the 
property of the Purànika, who is equalled to god himself, or 
the preceptor (guru; Bhavisya P. Brahmakhanda 116.124). The 
Purànika is called also **knower of itihasa”’; and the gifts given 
to him include sandal, white wreaths, silk-garments, a cow, a 
sacrificial thread prepared from gold, a white horse, an 
umbrella; also an excellent swing and a golden elephant (or 
cobra, nagalt). 
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TWO WIVES OF THE SUN-GOD 


The Vedic tradition records a myth about the god Vivasvat 
and his wife Saranyü, stating that the latter went away from the 
god (as she could not bear the lustre that marked the god); 
and, while running away. she kept ‘another one in her place. 
The oldest reference to this myth is to be found in the RV! 
The later version of the myth has that Saranyü took the form 
ofa mare when she ran away from home, which is not directly 
attested by the RV. Sayana comments upon the nature of 
Saranyü, identifying her with the dawn;? but, then, what is the 
nature of the other one that stayed in the place of the runner? 
There has been no satisfactory explanation on this point. The 
Revedic version, or rather reference (for, there is no elaborate 
myth at this stage) states simply that Saranyü runs away; but, 
it does not speak about the form of the mare in respect of 
Saranyü. The first-hand information that we get from. the RV 

` is that Saranyü, the daughter of Tvastr, was given in marriage 
to Vivasvat; he produced Yama (and Yami) from her; then she 
went away from Vivasvat; the gods concealed her for (or, 
“from” if we do not follow the traditional tendering) the 
mortals; they gave another one to Vivasvat; this another one was 
of the same form (or rather status, savarnám) as Saranyü herself 
bore the twins to Vivasvat; the twins came to be called the 
Aévins; the twins were left by Saranyü. The Rgveda speaks of 
two twins?, which are Yama-Yami and the two Asvins. 

The details in the RV, as noted above, do not say that - 
Saranyü herself placed the “other one" in her own place; it was 
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the savarand fostered the twins, after Saranyü left. The ae 
sion “they concealed the immortal woman Jor me mona s: 
(martyebhyah) has been understood by Durga? aug M 2 
indicate the birth of the mortals from her; but, there is not ang 
to support it in the verse. On the contrary, it is not alem WE 
the gods should conceal her for that purpose ! The later versions 
of the myth also do not support this point. This would indicate 
that the concealment is not for later mortal progeny. That 
Saranyü herself placed the savarná in her own place seems to pe 
from a popular version of the myth, as it is recorded by Yāska 
“placing another one of her form, SHE took the form of a 
mare and ran away”; this contrasts with the original expression, 
“THEY fashioned the savarnā and gave her to Vivasvat”.3 The 
tone of the expression indicates that herein the word THEY has 
some unique importance. Except for this tone, the verses that 
Tefer to the myth are quite simple; and the myth originally 
seems to have Saranyü herself acting as placing the savarnd. 
This is the position in almost all references to the myth in the 
whole tradition. Who are these THEY" ? Sayana says that 
they are the gods (devà upanitavantah; deva adaduh). This is in 
consonance with the style of the RV, which speaks of the gods 
(devah) performing wonderous deeds; but these ‘“‘gods” appear 
to be the earthly gods (the sacrificer-seers). In such a concept 
also lies the seed of the later identification of the priests with 
the gods? The reference to the myth in the RV, thus, appears 
to mark a stage where there is division as the popular version 
and its application in a probable ritual. It is against the back- 
ground of a ritual that the words “they concealed the immortal 
one and gave the savarna’’, with the over-tone of deliberateness, ` 
getclear. The purpose for this deliberation is the weal of the 
mortals (martebhyah); it has nothing to do with the **produc- 
tion" of the mortals (as Sayana and Durga say) ! 

As for the popular version of the myth, it may be pointed 
out that it is not restricted to the Vedic or Hindu tradition. 
We have the myth of Poseidon, the sun-god of the ancient 
Cretans, who is said to have assumed the form of a stallion and 
Tan after Demeter who had taken the form of a mare. From 
their union is said to have been born the horse Arion, having 
the faculty of human speech. We may compare the birth of the 
A svins Bute Demeter js cthexiGoneamothenifor-amtherBatley-USA 
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mother; deai is the Cretan word for barley).!° According to 
Pusanias!! the figure of the Black Demeter, made of wood and 
having the mare's head, was regularly worshipped in the cave of 
Phigalia. To matk its identification with the earth, figures of 
serpents were shown above her head. This would indicate that 
the earth-mother was conceived as the mare, in her aspect of the 
spouse of the sun-god. It is not quite easy to explain all details 
in the myth; but. the kernel is clear. The case of the running 
Demeter, and her black form, must be understood in her aspect 
of the earth-mother and the goddess of fertility. As such, the 
running away must indicate the change of her form in a parti- 
cular period of the year. The similarity between the Poseidon- 
Demeter myth and the Vivasvat-Saranyü myth indicates the 
Indo-European origin of the myth; and, though the RV-version 
has no mare, there can be little doubt of its being current in the 
RV-times. This gets support from Yaska, as noted above. As 
such. we will not be far from truth if we take Saranyü also as a 
form of the earth-goddess, her another form being indicated in 
the term Savarna. Let us see the post-Vedic phase of the myth. 
The Mahābhārata has Safijna in the place-of Saranyü. who is 
practically wiped out by the former; for, the name Saranyu 
never occurs in the Puranic literature, though Surenu is apt to 
remind one of Saranyü.? The Mahabharata mentions the mare- 
form of Safijna; but does not mention the savarna.13 The myth 
is current in the Puranic records, more or less in the same 
fashion; but, there is an effort to identify the wives of the sun- 
god. The most common name for the savarná is Chaya. As 
Manu Vaivasvata (from Vivasvat), Yama and Yami, and the 
twin-gods A$vins are the sons of Sanjna (Saranyü), the issues 
of Chaya are Manu, called Savarni (the son of Savarna= Chaya) 
the planet Sani (Saturn) and the river Tapati.l^ The Brahma P., 
at another place identifies Chaya with theearth, and says that 
she is the wife of Visnu.5 According to the account, Visnu 
once performed a Sraddha (a ritual for the manes) in his form 
of the Boar; and Chaya participated in it. According to the 
rite, he gave the plate containing the offering-balls (pinda) to 
Chaya, who divided each into two, further dividing each into 
three parts. The middle portion of one was given by Visnu- z 
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nant. From her was born Bhauma, the famous Narakásura. 
Here Chàyà-Savarnà is identified with the earth, though there is 
no identification of Saüjnà-Saranyü. In the Bhavisya P.!6 we 
have more details as the ‘family’ of the sun-god. Apart from 
Saüjnà and Chaya we have mention of Rajni and Niskubha as 
the two wives; and it is said that Raji is the Sky, Niskubha 
being the earth. On the dark 7th of the month Sravana the 
sun-god is said to unite with Ràjür, while on the dark 7th of 
Magha he unites with Niskubhà. The fructification of Rajat by 
the sun-god results in the generation of rain, while the fructifica- 
tion of Niskubhà makes her ready for the crops. Niskubha is 
also called Mahi in this context, which is also the well-settled 
name of the earth. On the said day in the month of Mzgha 
the earth (Niskubhà— Mahi—Cháàyà) is said to be fresh from 
her menstrual bath; hence this is the period for her fructifica- 
tion. Magha being the period of the seeding of the earth by 
the sun-god falls in line with a tradition that goes back to the 
Vedic period; and the Horse-sacrifice is an excellent. example in 
this case. The rite was a symbol for it; and the queen represen- 
ted the earth, while the Horse the sun-god. It should be noted 
that the rite started in the month of Magha on the 5th or the 
7th.'® Another example in this connection is that of goddess 
Kaé$mira, the deified form of the region of Kashmir, who is 
believed to be in menstruation about the same period, which 
also marked the commencement of the ploughing season.!? 
Hence, there is no doubt regarding the identification as Chaya 
=Niskubha. But, the case of Saüjna (Saranyü) has to be 
noted in more details. 

The identification of Rajii (probably a corruption for 
Safijna) with the sky appears happy, due to the fact that the 
Tain-water comes from the sky; and the garbha of the Sky- 
female is the rain. This concept of the garbha of the sky is 
seen as early as the RV and is continued further.20 . The RV 
speaks of the sun’s two wives (females) in the form of the sky 
and the earth?! and, in another context, the two wives (here of 
Kasyapa) are Sky and Earth in the famous story of Suparni 
(Vinata) and Kadri, who are, Tespectively, the mothers of 
further probe is necessary. 
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with the other two?! on the basis of such words as martya and 
amari ya (here the words are apdguhann amrtàm martyebhah)**, 
there can be no real, and inherent. commonness of thematic 
motif between this passage? on the one hand and the other two 
mentioned above. The point to be remembered is that, unlike 
the other two hymns, where there is a somewhat fuller material, 
this passage has two wives of one person; in the other two 
hymns the man is one and so is the woman (or, wife if we may 
so say). The effort to see even here the theme of the mortal 
man and the immortal woman is not successful?$ Vivasvat 
cannot be said to be a mortal in the strictest sense of the word, 
say like Purüravas. But, then, it has to be accepted that the 
primary reason for the survival of any Vedic hymn is its litur- 
gical function, as says Kosambi.” The point is, what could 
this liturgical function be ? The liturgical function is the neces- 
sity of a ritual for a certain gain in the interest of general weal | 
(as I have shown elsewhere, in the case of the account of 
Purüravas-Urvasi and Yama-Yami).?® Yami asserts that she 
comes on the terrestrial plane in a different form (visuriipa); and 
so does Urvasi for Purüravas, the mortal sacrificer?, where the 
ritual-context is quite prominent? In such cases the liturgical 
backeround is set in the ritual, which is the sukrtasya yonih 
(to use the Vedic expression employed in another such con- 
text).3! In the two other hymns the immortal woman (i.e. the 
divine power) is herself said to have taken another form, while 


in the present context, the gods or the divine one (the immortal 


one) places another one in her place; but, the motif of the terres- 
trial plane is the same. And this terrestrial plane is that of the 
sacrifice. It is here that the expression, “they concealed etc." 
becomes meaningful; for, it indicates a clear effort and purpose. 
The savarna and Saranyü, hence, can never be the daily Dawn 
or any natural phenomenon. Savarna has to be the ritual-image 
of the concealed Saranyu, for the benefit of mankind (martye- 3 
bhyah), though concealed from them (the same martebhyah). 
In other words, the savarnd is the ritual-woman, representing 
the earthly aspect of Saranyü. Was, then, Vivasvat a ritual- 
person in the context of this particular Vedic reference ? 
There seems to be no doubt, if we compare the case of Indra- 
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ritual is clear.33 In the present context, however, ritual is not 
so prominent, as we have only two verses to help us. Now, BE 
question is: Did this (probable) ritual give rise to the [e 
mythical account of the mare-faced Saranyü (or the later 
Saüjna) running away etc. ? Or, was it the other way round ? 
The latter seems to be the case. We have already noted that the 
full legend of Saranyü (Safijnà) is known to Yaska far before the 
record in the Puranas, and, in spite of the fact that the Mahd- 
bhārata does not mention the legend as such, mentioning only 
Saüjnà and completely dropping the savarna or Chàya.^ The 
cryptic and passing references in the Mahabharata only show 
that it takes the legend to be well known, like many other old 
legends. The popular account known to Yaska maintains Saranyü 
as the name of the immortal one, and not Safijnà. It also shows 
that Saranyü went away as the Mare-face. This would show that 
there is nothing to believe that the seer of the RV who refers to 
the account in a passing way?’ did not know the popular myth 
of the mare-face of Saranyü. This would also show that the 
Mare-face was not necessarily suggested from, and given 
currency on the basis of the Aévins ( **Horse-gods"), but that the 
already known mare-faced goddess was adjusted with the Aévins, 
whose name suggests a close association with horses (ara). The 
point would be made clearer further in our discussion. The 
Cretan Demeter was an earth-goddess with the mare's face, as 
has been noted above; and the sun-god Poseidon took the form 
of the horse. Though Poseidon was already conceived asa 
horse, it cannot be said that the mare-face of Demeter was 
Suggested from Poseidon’s horse-facedness. The face (of the 
mareandthat ofthe horse) appears to be the common, and 
easy, factor for the later association of the two deities. On the 
Indian scene the process seems to have been more certain, 
though the Mare-goddess as such is absent in the clder texts. 
Before we probe the point further, it has to be noted that the 
identification of Usas with Saranyü, first indicated by Sayana 
and Durga, and followed later by Macdonell and others, is 
untenable; for, Saranyü is said to be the mother of Yama;?6 and 
Usas does not figure in the accounts of Yama. We have already 
seen that the running away of Saranyü does not indicate the 
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Now, there are at least two clear instances where the Mare- 
face is: restricted to the terrestrial region; and their being from ~ 
the later (Puranic) texts should be no reason to devalue them. 

At one place the Sarasvati is said to reside in her aspect of 
Gauri, but in the form of a mare.’ Here we have a mixed 
concept. Gauri is known as the symbol for the earth,38 and, in 
the present case, the Mare-faced Sarasvati is being identified 
with the later known earth-goddess, Gauri. Special propitiation 
of this goddess is enjoined on the 3rd bright of Magha, the 
month marked for fertility rites even from the Vedic times, as 
noted above. This propitiation is said to bestow progeny upon 
women and weal upon the people. Another instance of the 
Mare-face is that of one Subhadra.? The sleep of Subhadra, 
the Mare-face in the Puranic account, with Visnu® is nothing 
but the underlined union of the goddess of fertility with the 
sun-god; and this shift of the male god in this account corrobo- 
rates with the Chaya-Earth detail where the original sun-god is 
changed to the Varaha form of Visnu, as noted earlier. The 
difference, however, is that Chaya-Earth is the later form of the 
Vedic savarná, while the Mare-face corresponds to Saranyü- 
Saüjnà. The old myth, it will be seen, develops two aspects : 
(i) Creation-myth, with the birth. of personalities and planets; 
and (ii) Fertility-myth, with stress on the earth. In the first 
aspect, the two wives are Sky and Earth; in the second, they are 
both the aspects of the earth, the Mare-face having nothing to 
do with the sky and being completely identified with the fertile 
earth (Visnu’s bed-mate, Subhadra) and the fructifying river- 
goddess Sarasvati turning to be the goddess of fertility.*! It 
should be noted that the change of the Sarasvati to the Mare- 
faced goddess of the Puranic period is not an up-start. It has its 
roots in the Vedic ritual context. Thus, at a sacrifice to the 
god Apam-napat, who was believed to be the Horse in the 
water and was localised on the Indian scene on the confluence of 
the Sarasvati and the Drsadvati, a mare was a special gift to the 
high priest? lt may also be noted that Asvini, said to be the 
wife of the gods Aévins in the RV,9 gets identified with the $ 
Sarasvati, who is said to be the wife of the Asvins at the 
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relationship with the A$vins, but also that she is the veritable 
mare, independent of the A$vins, being lorded over by the 
Horse-in-water Apam-napat. Thus, the concept and the ritual- 
association of the Mare-face as the independent fertility goddess 
obtains from the Vedic period itself. This continuity, however 
faint, has to be taken note of though the Mare-face changed 
her names. The point seems to be that Saranyü. is no real 
name; it is as symbolic as the name savarnd. These words 
indicate the nature of the two ‘wives’ of Vivasvat. Who were 
they? About the savaruá there is a clear concept; she is the 
earth, as is noted from various references above. Saranyü- 
Safijna is generally said to be the sky; and this is also borne out, 
as noted above, by the concept of the ‘two women’ of the sun 
mentioned in the RV.55 But, as we have just seen, her mare- 
face gets associated with the Sarasvati and Subhadra who are 
terrestrial in the ritual-tradition, and are the aspects of the 
fertile earth. In cannot be said that the earth was not believed 
to be divine and that Saranyü is referred to as amrta. The 
earth was divine and she was referred to as such.ó When 
the gods are said to conceal the amrtà and give the savarnd, the 
latter is not referred to as martyd, though she is said to be given 
to the mortals! Again, as the savarnd of the immortal one 
she could never be thought as essentially different from the 
immortal one. The two forms of the same entity fit in the 
general concept of dualism of the Rgvedic seers.*? 

If we take the indication of later accounts, itis clear that 
the sun-god mates with the Mare-face in the north (Uttara-kuru). 
Again, according to the same tradition, Sañjnā is unable to bear 
the lustre (heat) ofthe sun-god. This shows that this part of 
the legend reverts to the Uttarayana. Now, the ritual-tradition 
Dein ef e Mare-face marks the same period. 
cio oR m E m EE ne Subhadrà are enjoined to be 
is the period for the Vedic H ET E GU EE 
Senses EROS ore ce, as noted already. 
` ina, , aspect of the Earth-goddess 
in the Uttarayana. „A step further and we may waft a con- 
Jecture : This mating would result in the birth of Yama-Yami 
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months, and also the Festival of lights in Karttika, which has 
an important day (Yama-dvitiya) in the memory of Yama and 
Yami. The savarnd is so called as she is of the same status as 
that of Saranyü-Saiijna; but her name Chaya would indicate her 
being less lustrous. This indicates the earth in the Daksinayana, 
when the sun is less in his heat, and is marked by the rainy 
season and the sowing season. Though it may be said that 
Saranyü-Saüjnà is the Sky that showers rain,” the sky cannot 
be said to be the flying one, as there is no marked change in its 
form like the earth. Again, the Mare-face’s identification with 
the earth cannot be set aside. This identification isto be seen 
not only in the Indian tradition, but also in the Cretan legend. 
The myth of Vivasvat and his two wives, thus, seems to have 
been known as that of the sun-god and the two phases of the 
earth. It is futile to discuss whether it travelled from India to 
the west, or it was the other way. The safest thing would be to 
say that it was the myth of the Horse-taming Aryan people, for 
whom the earth was symbolized asthe mare. In the Cretan 
ritual-tradition the earth-mare got settled as Demeter. Though 
in the Hindu tradition the idol of the Mare-face is mentioned 
quite late, there is every probability of the deity being known 
as such to the Revedic seer-sacrificers. The Vedic ritual-tradition 
did not favour idol-worship; but enacted the divine on the 
terrestrial plane of the sacrifice. The gift of the savarna to 
Vivasvat by the ‘gods’ appears to be the employment of the 
human female representing the aspect of the earth to a ritual- 
person representing the divine sun, on the lines of other such 
rituals like the Horse-sacrifice or that of Indrani and Vrsàkapi,*? 
thus enacting the popular myth in the holy sphere of the sacri- 
fice for the weal of mankind. As the verses refer to the exit of 
Saranyü, the ritual may be placed in the Daksinayana; it may 
be the counterpart of the Magha-ritual like that of the Horse- 
sacrifice. It may be of some use to note that even to-day the 
story of Aditya-Ranubai (=RAjiit) is related as a charm at a 
fertility-ritual for women;?! it starts in Sravana on the bright 
seventh, isto be observed on every bright seventh till the bright 
seventh of Magha, the first and the last seventh corresponding 
to the two days, according to the Bhavisya P. (notedjabovo on 
which the sun unites with his two wives. - . 
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THE MARE-FACED GODDESS 


The Hindu-Vedic tradition is well acquainted with the 
Horse-headed god, as an aspect of Visnu who is called Haya- 
griva. In the Vedic tradition the head of the horse figures as the 
“head of the sacrifice" and the legend of the finding out of the 
head of the sacrifice is quite well known.! The first indication 
of the mare-faced goddess, however, obtains in the myth of 
Vivasvant and Saranyü (RV X.17.1-2); but, the Vedic texts, as 
such, are generally silent about the identification of Saranyü with 
a mare, the first clear mention coming in the Nirukta (XII.10). 
Here it is said that Saranyü took the form of a mare and ran 
away from the sun, called here Vivasvant, placing her substitute 
in her own place (sa savarnam anyám prati-nidhàya asvam rüpam 
krtvà pradudráva). The sun-god, Vivasvant, also ran after her, 
taking the form of a stallion, and united with her. From this 
union the gods A$vins were produced. We are not concerned 
with the whole account here; and there are various changes in 
the details as recorded in the Puranic texts. What strikes us 
here is the fact that the Vedic tradition has perpetuated the use 
of the horse in its symbols, both conceptual and ritual as is 
clear from the Horse-sacrifice and the myth of the cutting 
of the head of Visnu as' yajüa-Siras;? but there is no 
mention of a horse-faced (or, rather, mare-faced. goddess). The 
Nirukta refers to Saranyü as taking the form of a mare only 
from a folk-tradition  (atra-itihasam ücaksate where itihāsa 
indicates a popular account). This popular account gets full 
currency in the later Puranic tradition, as we shall see shortly. 
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But it would be worthwhile fixing our attention on a couple of 
details from the Vedic ritual-tradition itself before we go to the 
Puranic records. In one sacrifice in honour of the god Apam- 
napat the high priest was given a special gift. This was a mare, 
along with a girl.* On the other hand, Apam-napat was believed 
to bea horse in the waters. This is clear from his epithet 
asuheman (RV 1.35.1), and his being directly called ‘horse’ 
(Ib.5 asvasyátra janima). Here the exact relevance of the mare 
is apparently not very clear; but let us probe the point 
further. 

There is a unique epithet of Apam-napat; it is nadya (Ib.v.1) 
which would indicate that he isthe deity of the rivers, or of 
a specific river or rivers. According to the tradition the sacrifice 
mentioned above is to be performed at the confluence of the 
Sarasvati and the Drsadvati, at which an offering to this deity 
is said to be offered. Though Apam-napat is already a deity 
of the Indo-Iranian period, being mentioned in the Avesta as 
being present at the confluence of the Tigris and Euphrates,” 
its clear association with a mare is to be found in the Vedic 
tradition as noted above. The interpretation of. the word 
nüdyah by Sàyana may be of some interest, though 3t is doubt- 
ful if it is really based on the general belief handed down by the 
tradition. He understands the word as indicating the cloud- 
fire, nadi taken as the waters in the clouds. But, he renders the 
expression *here is the birth of the horse" (v. 6 noted above) 
stating that the mythical horse Uccaihsravas 1s born: in the 
ocean lorded over by Apam-napat. Sayana brings here a later 
mythical element, it may be said; and this appears to be true 
also when he renders earlier the expression “The rivers fill the 
common reservoir? (Ib. v.3b samanam ürvam nadyah praanti), 
where he understands ürva as the submarine m bo Zoe AE 

do not approv - 
the ocean. Modern scholars ds Mese RR 


tions of Sayana; and, as we have note : 
doubted if io could be taken serious note of. But, oe thing 
is sure viz. Apam-napat is closely associated wy he ee 
Sarasvati, as the hymn, and certain verses to this deity sl o 
(for ex. Ib. 3; cf. Asv.S.5. 12.6). The point is clear when z isto 
be noted that the Sarasvati is clearly invoked in p HT 
hymn to Apim-napat by Kavasa Ailüsa (RV X.30.12), whose 
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legend of the laud to Apam-napat in connection with the 
flooding of the river Sarasvati forms the basis of the account at 
the Brahmanic account (Ai. Br. II.19; Kaus. Br. XIL3). The arva 
that is the residence of the Horse, Apam-napat, is then at the 
Sarasvati. On the analogy of the confluence of the Tigris and 
the Euphrates, the confluence of the Sarasvati and the Drsad- 
vati also came to be the ärva, which was considered to collect 
in itself all therivers. It isto be noted that it is the same 
place, or the expanse of the holy river Sarasvati, that is 
referred to as the samudra (RV X.30.3). There is no doubt, 
hence, that the myth of the ocean being the birth-place of the 
horse Uccaihéravas has its origin in the water-residence of 
Apàm-napàt. In other words, this Avesto-Vedic deity is the 
original form of Uccaihsravas, being its very proto-type. The 
sun-horse coming out of the actual ocean is a later idea. When 
Apaim-napat came to be identified with the fire-god, the arva 
came to be the resort of the submarine fire, which came to be 
called aurva.6 This seems to be a natural development; and the 
legend of the sage Aurva, the son of Cyavana and Arusi, who 
is said to have thrown the fire of his wrath into the ocean seems 
to be an appendage after the deity Apim-napat receded in the 
background (Mb. Adi 178.14-22); because it does not explain 
the name of the submarine fire, vadavdnala, “The Mare-fire". 
But, then, who is the mare that is said to control the fire in her 
mouth ? 

We have noted how the god Apám-napàt is believed to be 
the horse of the deep. We have also noted how a mare was a 
special gift to the high priest who officiated at a sacrifice for 
Apam-napat. The mare seems to be the female counterpart 
ofthe god Apam-napat. In concept she stays in the same 
ürva as that of the male god and partakes of his nature of fire 
that he later adopts. Inritual she is the common mare that 
is donated to the priest for the pacification of the god. Let it 
be remembered that this ritual of Apam-napàt is closely asso- 
ciated with the Sarasvati. At another place in the Rgveda, we 
have the deity Sarasvant, the male spirit of the Sarasyati, who 
is praised on the lines of the older god Apam-napat in a hymn 
which has both Sarasvant and Sarasvati as the deity (VII.95; 
esp. cf. 17.35.13 and VII.95.3); and Sarasvant is more prominent 
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in the very next hymn (VII.96). This would leave no doubt 
about the fact that in the tradition Apam-napat gradually gave 
place to the male spirit of the Sarasvati and came to be identi- 
fied as Sarasvant. And, though Sarasvant did not inherit the 
fiery nature of Apüm-napàt,? which was in itself the result of the 
association of the sacrificial fire due to the performance of 
sacrifices on the bank of the Sarasvati, the river did inherit the 
nature of the mare. The Skanda P. (VII.1.185.2) has an 
interesting detail in this regard. It says that at the Prabhasa 
region, at the holy place called Mankigvara, Sarasvati stays in 
her aspect of Gauri, but in the form of a mare.’ This would 
mean that a goddess called Sarasvati was already in existence 
at the place, but later she came to be identified with Gawi. 
This was under the influence of the Saiva cult. Another impor- 
tant detail is that the Purana mentions the gift of golden 
sandals in the name of the mare-faced goddess, but not her 
idol? The change seems to be on the following lines : (i) Saras- 
vati, zoomorphosed as a mare; (ii) Zoomorph remained only 
in myth and memory, and sandals came to be worshipped; and 
(iii) Identification with Gauri, the myth continuing in memory. 
Thus, the former river-goddess (Sarasvati—vadavá) changed to 
the earth-goddess Gauri. A special propitiation of this goddess is 
ordained on the 3rd bright of the month of Magha, for pros- 
perity and fulfilment of all desires.!° The river-goddess being 
contemplated as a cow is common;!! but the mare-faced goddess 
must have been an earlier phase.. The example of the mare- 
Sarasvati is unique from this angle. There is another example. 
There is mention of a mare-faced goddess at the region 
called Hataka, which corresponds to the Saurashtra region; and 
the following account is told about her. It is said that, once 
a brahmin girl slept on the bed of Visnu through mistake. 
When Laksmi saw this, she scolded her saying that, as she 
behaved like a free mare she would become a mare. When the 
brahmin knew about the curse, he also cursed Laksmi that she 
would have the face of an elephant. Visnu pacified Laksmi 
saying that the girl was innocent and did not deserve the curse 
she was given. Laksmi took pity on her and said that her curse 
would last only for one birth, and that when she would be born 
with the face of a mare, she would be the sister of Krsna in that 
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birth who would be an incarnation of Visnu. When the girl 
was born with the face of a mare, her brothers Krsna and 
Balarama took her to Brahmadeva and told the whole episode 
to him. Brahma replaced her mare-face with that of a woman; 
and he further said that the girl would be known, thenceforth, 
as Subhadra. Subhadra came to be loved by her husband and 
the norm for marital happiness. In due course of time she 
became a resort for unfortunate women, who were issueless or 
discarded by their husbands. Such women regained their 
conjugal happiness by worshipping her (Sk. P. VI.84.15-19). 

The point to be noted is that the worship of Subhadrà, along 
with Krsna and Balarama flourished at Puri in the famous 
region of Jaganndtha. Yet the tale is not associated with that 
place, but with HatakeSvara, the historical abode of the brothers 
Kr3na and Balarama. Though in the tale narrated above, 
Subhadra is said to be the daughter of Vasudeva from Suprabha 
(to directly connect her with Krsna and Balarama), there is no 
such account of Subhadra in the Mahabharata. This would mean 
that the Subhadra of the Sk. P. legend is different from the 
Subhadra of the Krsna-tale originally; and it was tucked on to 
the latter through the similarity of the name Subhadra. 
Originally she was a goddess with the face of the mare; and she 
is said to have received the face of a woman only when she- was 
tucked on to the Krsna-tale. In other words, she was the 
goddess of fertility and prosperity like the other mare-faced 
Sarasvati. In essence, the mare-faced goddess was separate and 
an earlier one and got identified with the Sarasvati (river- 
goddess) and the sister of Krsna. In either case she lost her 
original form, getting merged with Gauri (through Sarasvati) on 
the one hand and with Subhadrà on the other. The difference 
to be noted is that the mare-faced Sarasvati is the female 
counterpart of Apam-napat=Sarasvant, while the mare-faced 
Subhadra is the female counterpart of Visnu Hayagriva. This 
would indicate that there was current in the ancient times the 
independent worship of a mare-faced goddess for fructified 
womanhood and general weal. But the point is, where could be 
the source of the mare-faced Subhadra? We rarely get any help, 
and there is no continuity about the motif. However, there is 
a very important detail in the Vedic ritual of Horse-sacrifice 
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where the ritually silenced horse is connected with Subhadra. 
The mantra addressed to the silenced horse refers to Subhadra 
Kampilavasini; and on behalf of the eldest queen it is complained 
that the horse sleeps with Subhadra, from Kampila, and not 
with her! Jt is dark if this woman, who is clearly the bed-mate 
of the ritual-horse, continued in memory according to one 
dormant tradition and came to be the Subhadra that is said to 
have slept on the bed of Visnu, the Horse-neck (Hayagriva). 
The Subhadrà with the ritual-horse is clearly different from any 
of the three queens that figure in the ritual. Was she a deified 
mare in any ancient ritual that is lost to us? The question is 
difficult to answer. But, only a parallel can be cited. It is that 
of the virile ape, Vrsakapi who has his mare Vrsakapayi 
mentioned clearly in the ritual;!3 and in the ritual of the bull we 
have the bull along with the cow and the calf.!* If these 
fragments are put together, it could be said that the mare was 
revered, and probably figured, along with the horse or indepen- 
dently, in ancient fertility rituals. Out of the Indian scene, in the 
Gaulish ritual a mare actually figured in the place of the horse; 
and the king had to ritually mate with her, as did the queen 
with the horse in the Vedic ritual. On the Indian scene, in one 
sculpture from Khajuraho a king is seen mating with a mare;!$ 
and there, probably, the mare symbolizes the earth. The most origi- 
nal idea behind the mare is, without doubt, that she is the female 
of the sun, as is clear from the Vivasvant-Saranyü episode. But 
the idea itself seems to have been fused with Apam-napat and 
his mare. With the sun-god getting the aspect of Visnu, the 
mare changes to Laksmi, or a rival of Laksmi as is seen in her 
form of the bed-mate Subhadra, who is herself suggested from 
the Subhadrà of the Horse-sacrifice in all probability. It is to be 
noted that according to one account, Visnu cursed Laksmi 
to be a mareas she longed for Revanta, the son of Indra 
(Devibhagavata P. VI.17-19). According to the same account 
Siva gave her the boon that she would be free from the mare- 
hood when she would give birth to a son. Visnu then took 
the form of a horse and begot a son from her (Jb). The 
corroboration of these mythical accounts is to be seen in such 
rituals as the Horse-queen (Sun-Earth symbolism) and the gift 
of the mare at the ritual of Apam-napat. The cult of the mare- 
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faced goddess appears to have gained some ground i eee 
in the Punjab spreading to the Hatakesvara and the a tae 
regions in the west; but it got later merged into that g S 
and Visnu, the popular godheads. In the eastern region Puri 
got to be its prominent site with Subhadra, but without ui 
mare-face motif. The contact with Puri was already there 
through king Indradyumna of Avanti, who is said to have got 

the temple at Puri built.!? 
Whether the Indian mare-face was borrowed is not quite 
clear. With what has been said, it appears clear that it could 
be taken as far back as the Rgveda, and to the deity Apám- 
napat, which was in essence the god of fertility; through him 
the motif was applied to the sun-god creating the myth of 
Vivasvant and Saranyü. But, the riddle is that though Apam- 
napat is the Indo-Iranian god, being mentioned in the Avesta, 
his association with the horse is not prominent there, nor has 
he a female of that species. On the other hand, the Vivasvant 
myth has a parallel myth in Poseidon and his female 
Demeter. The similarity is very prominent; for, it is said that 
Demeter became a mare and fled away from Poseidon. The 
latter, then, took the form of a stallion; he ran after her, united 
with her; and from this union was born the horse Arion, who 
had the faculty of human speech.!5 The myth is, thus, Indo- 
European; and, though not recorded in the Vedic texts as such, 
it was known in popular belief, whence Yaska readily quoted 
from. It may also be noted that Demeter was worshipped 
regularly in the European region and Pusanias refers to her as 
being installed in the cave of Phigolia as being carved from 
Wood and seated on a rock; she had a mare's head surmounted 
byfigures of serpents. This deity was known as the Black 
Demeter, and was the earth-goddess.!9 In another phase she 
had an eagle’s body but woman’s breasts,2° which would 
answer the Vedic Saranyü (“the fast flying one”). Putting 
these details together, it would be safe to say that the cult of 
the Mare was prevalent in Europe, especially Greece, whence 
it travelled to the east. In both the Vedic popular tradition and 
the Greek the running away of the Mare first indicates her 
en ue the male god follows her. This would indicate 
rse-solar motif IS tucked on to the Mare-mother 
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cult subsequently. The mare-cult would appear to be far wider 
than that of the Horse-sun, the former being essentially that of. 
the earth. To the e .amples from the sculpture at Khajuraho and 
the Gaulish ritual where the king mated with the mare, we may 
add another. While the ritual of selecting the king is in opera- 
tion among the people of the county at Ulster, at Kenel Cunil, 
a mare is brought into the midst. The man who is to be king 
walks on all fours (following the mare ?); and the mare is then 
killed. Broth is prepared from her flesh, and the king designate 
is given a bath with the broth. He has to eat the broth and the 
flesh of the mare, and others follow.?! On the Vedic scene it is 
the sun-horse that is killed and the queen(s) ritually unite with 
him. Tt seems that the Vedic mare-face was in origin the earth- 
cult. It died out later with the fusion with the powerful solar- 
horse cult in the Vedic times, and with the Siva and Visnu 
cults of later times, maintaining only a mythical and less 
important ritual tradition. 
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BEAST-HEADS AND HUMAN BODIES 


An interesting motif in mythology is the combination of the 
beast and the human in one body. Apart from the fact that 
very often this is the characteristic of the demons and spirits, 
the divinities are spoken of as having this trait. The most 
conspicuous example of this type is that of Ganesa, who is said 
to have the head of the elephant. The garna-s of Siva, of whom 
Ganapati is one, are also said to have various beast-heads. 
Thus, some of the gana-s are said to have the heads of lion, 
donkey, elephant, pig, goat, fish and so on.! Visnu's head of 
a horse is famous. The Haya-griva concept is the example of 
this type. The horse-head hasa tradition of its identification 
with the sun and the sacrifice itself; and there is a clear proof 
of the horse being the symbol for the sun, Prajapati and later 
Visnu.2 The head of the Nrsimha incarnation of Visnu 
obtains in sculptures, and it is well embedded in the Hindu 
tradition. Likewise, the Varaha (Boar) incarnation is pictured 
as having the head of the boar and the body of a man. We 
have also its female counterpart, the Varahi with the head of 
the boar and the body of a woman, sometimes with a protrud- 
ing belly, and also with a fish in one of her hands indicative of 
the motif of fertility. In the case of Brahma, there is the men- 
tion of the fifth head also, in addition to the usual four; and this 
fifth head is said to be that of a tiger and also of an ass ina 
variant account. These heads are explained as the result of 
Brahma telling alie in the conflict between himself and Visnu 
as to the bottom of the fiery column that shot up in between 
these two. This head is said to have been cut by Siva. In - 
another set of accounts, the fifth head of Brahma is that of a 
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donkey; and this was due to his having lust for his own 
daughter. While the tiger-face of Brahma is said to be a magic 
creation, that of the ass is due to a definite degradation. But, 
even the tiger-face is already censured as being due to his 
falsehood and is said to be due to his magic. This means that 
these two heads were indicative of censure.4 
As noted above, the most common head is that of the 
elephant that has also been perpetuated in the tradition. The 
other face is that of the monkey, in the case of Hanüman. But, 
the differentiating point is that of the tail, which would show 
that the monkey-head of Hanüman is not of the same status 
as that of other heads. Hanūmān’s head, along with the tail, 
does not indicate the head to be installed on some already 
existing god-head, which is the case with the other heads 
mentioned above. Haniman is the clan-man of the Monkey 
tribe, described as valimukha in the Rāmāyana,’ and there is 
no indication of the head of the monkey being fixed. In 
the examples noted above, the separateness of the beast-head 
is a marked characteristic. Thus, in the case of Visnu, the 
horse-head is said to be fixed when his original head was cut 
asunder and flew in the sky, in the famous myth of the head of 
the sacrifice.6 The same is the case with the heads of Brahma 
mentioned above. In the case of Varaha, though the beast 
itself appears as the incarnation, its worship as a deity is as an 
anthropomorph with the head of the boar. The Man-lion 
incarnation testifies to the fact that the head is on the shoulder 
of Visnu, who is otherwise represented as having the human 
body. This trait of the beast head has to be differentiated 
from the one where a particular god is said to be the form of 
a particu'ar beast, or various beasts wholly. We have reference 
to the gods running away, when Bali charged them and was 
about to hit them, When they ran, they are said to have taken 
the form each of a particular beast. Siva himself is said to 
have she forms of Various beasts;? and so is the case with 
Indra? In such cases, the taking of the various forms on the 
part of the various gods may be just arbitrary; and, in some 
Ade M UIS ae A get to be the vehicles of gods, 
and so on. In th er pones goat for the fire-god 
S n the case of Prajapati, he is said to take the 
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form of the antelope when Rudra ran to shoot at him due to 
his lust for his own daughter.! The antelope form is also 
associated with the sacrifice;!? and it is often said that the 
sacrifice takes this form and runs away frcm the gods. Siva 
is also said to have taken the form of an antelope and ran away 
from the gods to the land of Nepal.!3 It is not necessary to 
take all such cases as of totemism, though the deification of the 
beasts, or rather the principle of the zoo-morph of gods, 
cannot be denied in such cases. But, the motif of only the 
beast-head, and not the whole body, has to be differentiated 
from such general transfiguration. The difference gets to the 
fore when actual worship seems to be involved. When idols or 
images for adoration or worship appear to be meant, it seems 
to be customary to depict the mixed morph, rather than the 
pure zoo-morph, though this cannot be said to be a Tule, in the 
absence of full archaeological data. However, some accounts 
from the Puranic texts tend to support the hypothesis. 

The beasts whose heads figure in such accounts are the 
elephant, the horse, the goat and the deer (antelope). One 
common motif regarding these heads is that they are exterior 
to the body, unlike the boar-head. Though in the case of the 
boar, the figure is a mixture of the trunk of a human and the 
head of a boar, there is no indication of its getting exterior, 
or a replacement of the human head. Let us take the heads one 


by one. 


Goat 


It is said that at the sacrifice of Daksa, Siva was not 
invited. Siva went of his own accord with his ganas, but did 
not stand up when Daksa entered the sacrificial hall. Getting 
angry, Daksa cursed the followers of Siva, who had gone with 
Siva, to be devoid of the Veda, that they would be known as 
Kalamukhas (a sect of the Saivites). He cursed Siva also. On 
this, Virabhadra got angry and severed the head of Daksa and 
offered it into the fire. Siva, however, revived Daksa; but, 
as he was without his head, Siva, placed the head of a bearded 
gcat on his shoulders. Thus, Daksa was re-born with the head 
of a goat and the’ body ofa human.!4 The account shows a 
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striking resemblance between the new form of Daksa and that 
of the fire-god having the goat-emblem. 

Apart from the traditional association of the goat with the 
fire-god,5 and with the sacrifice as represented by Daksa who 
himself is said to be Prajapati, there are two important accounts 
where the goat-face figures in the Puranas. One is associated 
with what is rightly called the Barkarikà-kunda (“The Pool of 
the Female Goat"). The account is as follows. There lived a 
brahmin by name Priyavrata in Kàsi. He had a charming 
daughter by the name Sulaksanà. She lost both her parents; 
and, being destitute, performed severe penance at a place called 
Arka-kunda (** The Pool of the Sun"). As she continued her 
penance unabated, a she-goat also started coming at the place, 
and taking her seating posture near her. Once Siva and Parvati 
chanced to pass that way; and, seeing the concentration of 
Sulaksana, asked her to choose a boon. The girl said that if 
the divine couple was pleased with her, they should also bless 
the she-goat that had been so sincerely coming and sitting near 
her. This was granted; and the she-goat was born in her next 
birth as the daughter of the king of Kāśī, with the face ofa she- 
Soat. Sulaksanà was born as her friend. It is said that at this 
place, at Ka$i, the idol of the *''Goat-face" came to be 
worshipped. 

According to another account, associated with the holy 
Place called Mahisagarasangama, a king named SataSrniga had 
eight sons and one daughter. The head of the girl was that of 
a she-goat. The reason given is that she had been a she-goat 
in her former birth. As she was wandering along with her herd 
in the vicinity of the holy place, the head got entangled ina 
thicket as she ran due to the fear from a hunter. She died; but, 
in the struggle to get free, her trunk fell into the hol 
while the head Temained in the thicket. 


transferred, Hence, as the princess, 
he-goat. Once, 
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past birth she had got entangled into the thicket. She went to 
the Mahisaégarasangama and searched for the head. It was 
there, now all dried up. She took it up from the thicket and 
dropped it into the holy water. As shedid this, her goat-face 
changed to that of the human. The account goes on to say 
that the princess established a linga there, which became famous 
as Barkarega. The new-moon-day ona Saturday is associated 
with this account.!7 : 

In another account which gets associated with the goat, we 
have mention of the goddess called Ajagrha. This goddess is 
said to be at Hàtake$vara. It is said that she was staying where 
the she-goats were staying, and that the she-goats were, actually, 
various diseases, guarded by a king called Ajapala. The worship 
of this goddess, after a bath in the kunda called Candraküpikà 
(‘“Moon-well”) would relieve one of all diseases including tuber- 
culosis.!8 There is also another goddess named Ajapalesvari, 
established by the king Ajipala,'9 which -seems to be only 
another phase of the same goddess. Her special worship is 
enjoined on the fourteenth bright of the month of Magha. 


Antelope 


There is said to be a place called Mrgi-kunda, to the west of 
the shrine of Bhavanatha near the Raivataka mountain (modern 
Junagarh). According to a Jegend associated with this place, there 
lived a king by name Bhoja in Kanyakubja. He came to know 
from a certain forest-dweller about an antelope-headed woman 
living in the heart of the forest. Being inquisitive the king went 


to the forest with the desire to see this woman. He reached the 


place with great difficulties, and saw the woman. But, she could 


nottalk to him. He was advised by the forest-dwellers to invite 
a brahmin who was performing penance on the bank of the 
and, when the brahmin arrived, the 
The brahmin caused an urge in the 
former births (with which we 
are not concerned). In her seventh birth from the present one, 
she was the daughter of the king of af Varga country, and was 

i ied to 
n amukhi. She was married to. ; t 
UAE E As the king was not interested in the norma 
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duties of a king, he was killed by his subjects. She entered 
the funeral pyre with him. In the subsequent births she was 
born as various animals along with her husband. who also took 
many forms (a common motif in folk-lore). In the previous 
second birth to the present one, her husband was born as a 
lion and she as a female antelope. As the lion ran after her, 
she ran for her life; and her head got entangled into a thicket 
of bamboos. In the act of taking it away her head broke away 
from her body. The body (the trunk) fell into the holy place 
nearby, over which the lion also jumped. She got her next birth 
as of a human; but, as the head did not touch the water of the 
holy place, it remained as that of the antelope. Hence it is, 
that she was having the human trunk with the head of the 
antelope. She said that if the king (her own husband of the 
former lives) took the head from the thicket and threw it into 
the nearby holy place called Vastrapatha, formed by the river 
Svarnarekhà, she would get her human head back on her trunk. 
The king did it willingly; and the "Antelope-face" turned into 
a beautiful woman. The king took her for wife. 


the beast concerned, It is also just Possible that the account 
of the Mrgi-kunda, which appears to be more elaborate with 
the Succession of the births, has borrowed the motif of the head 


is a matter to be further investigated, The probability is 


and it is also probable that the origi 
B ginal cult of the go 
got assimilated with the Saiva : 


hypothesis that the “Goat-face” had a sep 
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called Arka-kunda (“The Pool of the Sun”), which speaks of 
the place being also a centrefor the solar cult. There are any 
number of accounts in the Puranas to prove that important 
places came to be clusters for varied cults; and, among them, 
there is evidence of closer contact, and also contest between 
the Saiva and the Solar cults. The tale of Ajagrha, or 
Ajapalesvari, would support the suggestion of a separate and a 
popular female deity of the shepherds, with the head ofa 
she-goat. She was also the controlling deity for various 
diseases. The association of these 'Goat-face" goddesses with 
the king would indicate their popularity and even royal 
patronage. This motif may be compared with the one from the 
accounts of rivers who are said to be the wives, or daughters, 
of kings from whose territory they flow. 

The *Goat-face" in these accounts, however, has to be 
differentiated from the Goat-face aspect of the fire-god. The 
latter is the male deity of the Vedic pantheon, while these 
aspects of the *Goat-face" are female deities, may be Mother- 
goddesses in that particular region. 


Elephant and the Horse (Mare) 


Apart from the Horse-headed Visnu, we have a mare-faced 
goddess. According to an account from the Puranas, oncea 
brahmin’s daughter unknowingly slept in the bed of Visnu. 
When Laksmi saw it, she scolded the girl that she would be 
born with the face of a mare, as she behaved like a mare in 
sleeping in the bed of her husband. When the brahmin came to 
know of this curse, he cursed Laksmi saying that she also 
would have the face of an elephant.” gee, 

Another, rather unusual, mention is of a divinity with the 
head of a cat. This is Adrika. said to be the co-wife of 
Aüjanà; both were the wives of Kesarin. Kesarin is known as 
the father of Hanüman, the latter being said to be born to 
Afüjanà through the wiad-god. She is said to have the head 
of a monkey, while Adrika that of a cat. Adrika is said to 
have given birth to Adri, who was the chief of the ghosts 
(pisáca-s). These two, along with their husband, are aes 
to be staying on the mountain Afijana. As Vayu produce 
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Hanüman from Afijana, the god Nirrti, produced Adri from 
Adrika. The two gods, Vayu and Nirrti, asked these two ‘‘Beast- 
heads" to take bath in the river Gautam! (=Godavari); and as 
they did take bath, their normal heads of the human were 
restored. The place where they got their human faces came to 
be known variously as Pai$àca-tirtha, Aüjana-tirtha, and also 
Marjara-tirtha. Near it there is said to be also the holy place 
called Hanümanta, which is called also Krsakapi.?! 

The last account comes in the Brahma Purana, and is 
associated with the region around the Godavari. It is absent 
in the Mahibharata. As such, there is the probability of local 
female deities being worshipped with the cat-head and the 
monkey-head. Beast-headed divinities are not peculiar to the 
Hindu pantheon. The horse-headed Demeter and the Cow- 
headed Hathor Sekhet said to have also the form of the frog, 
are examples in this direction. Like the anthropomorphic and 
the zoo-morphic stage of deities, the mixed anthropo-zoo- 
morphic stage has to be taken as having a unique importance 
of its own ina pantheon. A study of the Hindu pantheon from 
this angle shows that generally such deities are females. This is 
not a marked phase of the Vedic pantheon; and there is ground 
to believe that this peculiar phase is the influence of local 
beliefs. The integration of such deities in the Vedic pantheon 
is clear in the point of the Vedic gods being the procreators on 
the female beast-faced deities, as is the case with Adrika, with 
the cat-face and Anjana with the monkey-face, in spite of the 
fact that these are Sanskrit Aryan names. The influence of such 

. local cults on the Vedic pantheon can be seen in the mare-face 
of female deities like Subhadra and the elephant-faced Laksmi. 
all getting a sound footing in the advancing and all-absorbing 
Hindu pantheon. 
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. Ibid., V1.95.1-87. 
. Ibid., V1.84.15-19; for the full account see, “The Mare-faced God- 


dess”. 


. Brahma P. $4.2-19; here the word Krsakapi appears to be a corrupt 


form of Vrsakapi, for which see Rgveda X.86. 


5 


THE BIRTH OF GANAPATI 


The god Ganapati gets into prominence in the early years 
of the Christian era, and has been a very important deity since 
then to the present day. Here we focus attention on the 
mythical account of the birth of Ganapati, or the creation of 
Ganapati from the body-dirt of his mother, Parvati. The 
account is famous and the Puranic texts note it. According to 
one version the gods were worried to see that the heaven was 
too full of the humans, that reached it, to accommodate any 
more. Hence, being worried about their own problem of 
accommodation, the gods requested Siva to devise a means to 
check this immigration. Hearing the request of the gods, Siva 
glanced at Parvati. She caught the hint and began rubbing her 
body. She took the dirt that came forth and formed it into a 
human figure, having the head of an elephant. The new god 
was instructed to cause calamity to'men; and the gods were 
happy that the human influx was kept in check.! In another 
version of the account, it is said that the god Vayu once told 
Siva that they were worried as Siva had no progeny who could 
protect them. On hearing this, Gauri got angry and left Siva 
and went to the mountain Arbuda to practise penance. After 
some time Siva approached and told her that she would geta 
sonon the fourth day, born from the dirt of. her own body. 
On the fourth day thence, Parvati took her bath;'and removed 
the dirt that had collected over her body and created a human 
figure which was none other than Gaņeśa.? According to yet 
another account Parvati took the dirt from her body justin fun 
(vinodanartham) and created only the body. Hence, Skanda, 
Siva’s other son, placed the head of an elephant on it.3 Accord- 
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ing to the Vamana Purdna Uma Parvati, prepared a human 
figure from the dirt of her body. In doing so, she mixed also 
the perspiration from the body of Siva into it. And from that 
union Gane$a sprang up.* Almost the same account, except 
the mixture of the perspiration of Siva, occurs in the Siva 
Purana; but it says that Parvati placed this new one at the gate . 
lest anybody should enter. When Siva arrived, he did not 
know the stranger and chopped off his head; but later the head 
of an elephant was attached to the body.5 The motif of the 
elephant-head is common and obtains in other Puranas also; 
but, we are not concerned with it in this study, as we concen- 
trate on the ‘dirt of Parvati’. The Matsya Purana, which tells 
the same story about the creation of Ganapati from the dirt 
of Parvati’s body adds some details. According to it, when 
the figure was created, Parvati threw it into the waters of the 
Ganga; hence, Ganeéa is called Gangeya. Here Parvati is said 
to have rubbed her body with fragrant oil, and dirt came out 
easily.® 

The accounts noted above show the birth of Ganesa from 
Parvati, and from the dirt of her body. Independent of this 
motif, there are accounts where the birth of GaneSa is associa- 
ted only with Siva. One account that has been noted above 
has the perspiration of Siva mixing with the dirt of Parvati. 
According to one account, when Siva glanced at Parvati and 
laughed, from his laughter Ganesa was born. Uma looked at 
this child with admiration. This created jealousy in Siva who 
cut the child's head; and later an elephant-head was fixed.” 

Another account from the Skanda Purága which uses the 
motif of birth from the laughter of Siva in the case of Ganesa, 
mixes it with the concept of the Sankhyas. It is said that Siva 
killed Ganega, as the latter once engulfed the whole world with 
the fire he jocularly created; and later when Siva and Ganesa 
were discussing the creation of the universe from the three 
cardinal qualities of sativa, rajas and tamas, the “womb of the 
universe" in the form of Parvati opened up from the emblem of 
Siva, the Linga. Thus, Ganesa was created from the prime 
principle Prakrti; but, being born from Prakrti, Ganesa again 
fought with Siva, and got killed. Siva then revived him from his 
laughter The account is a combination where the birth of 
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Ganeéa is connected with both Parvati and Siva, but ultimately 
with Parvati, though Siva is said to revive him. In mythical 
accounts laughter obtains, like perspiration and other elements 
connected with the body, as the cause of birth? 

We leave the -point as it is “unconnected with the main 
argument, which is the birth from Parvati, and generally from 
the dirt of her body. In doing so we shall see the real nature 
of Parvati in such myths. For that we have to turn to 
one of the dates and the days meant for the worship of 
Gane$a. 

Generally the fourth of the bright half is the day for the 
worship. But, the months differ. The common month for 
this worship is Bhddrapada; and this detail is corroborated 
from the Puranic texts, which record a number of places for the 
worship and the installation of the images of Ganesa, mention- 
ing the god's various names at various places. The fourth 
bright in the month of Magha and Phálguna is said to be special 
for him in his aspect of Durgaküta.Vighne£a at a place to the 
east of Bhalla-tirtha and to the south of the Yogini-cakra in 
the Prabhasa region.! The tenth day in the month of Asvina 
Is mentioned at Avanti.? A special day for his worship by 
students is mentioned, and it is Friday. This is in connection 
with the idol .of Ganesa established at Hatakesvara by 
Vararuci for the benefit of students.!3 But, the most important 
day, which is also directly connected with the present discussion, 
is Tuesday, falling on the fourth of a month (angáravasoravati 
+ caturthi)!4 This day is special also to the planet Mars, 
who is the Mangala of the Hindu calendar. The association 
of Ganesa with this day (called also Aiigarakacaturthi, or 
Angáraki caturthi) is seen from an account. It is said that in 
ancient times when Siva, called by the name Bhima, was in 
sexual union with Uma (=Bhima), a drop of blood from the 
genital part of Uma fell on the earth. The earth bore it in joy. 
though with great effort. Thence was born Mangala cibus 
called Kuja (ku=earth; hence, ku-ja, “born of the earth”), 
Mangala is also called Bhauma, as he is born from Bhiimi 
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auspicious to him. The scheme of concepts is as follows : 


Uma (genital blood)--Earth— Mangala (Kuja) 


Uma (Parvati) =Gauri—body-dirt>Ganeéa. 


The point to be noted is that the genital blood is called rajas 
and the dirt is also rajas. Gauri has been set in the tradition 
as the deified Earth. This would mean that both Ganesa and 
Mangala are connected with the Earth-cult primarily. Hence 
it is that in the birth of Ganesa, Siva figures only secondarily. 
Obviously, the colour of the planet Mars must have suggested 
the drop of blood; but the other point is of birth from the 
earth. Apart from the fact that the birth of Mars from the 
earth is a scientific fact, we are concerned here with the 
association of Ganesa with Mangala. As the earth comes in the 
myth of the birth of GaneSa in her form as Uma, Parvati or 
Gauri, so does she get connected with Mangala in one more 
aspect of hers as Mangala Gauri," which is another name of 
Parvati. 

The motif of the ‘blood-drop’ explaining the colour of 
Mangala (the planet Mars) is also present in the case of Ganesa. 
Gane§a is of the colour of the zinc oxide (sindiira) and the 
tradition is still in continuation. It is also said that one should 
worship Ganesa after wearing red garments.'® It is also 
enjoined that the image of Gane$a should be smeared with red 
sandal-paste after giving it a bath? The redness, with the 
utmost probability, goes with the blood-drop of Uma=Parvati 
=Gauri=Earth. On the other hand, it indicates the ‘dirt’ 
from the body of Parvati. With the prominence of the Earth- 
cult, as noted above, the ‘dirt’ from the body of Uma can be 
nothing else than the red clay. This would also indicate that 
the earliest idols of Ganega must have been prepared from red 
clay or red rock, the practice getting perpetuated with the myth 
of the birth from the rajas, which indicated both the dirt on the 
body of the Earth-goddess and her fluid of menstruation. In 
that case, the mention of the ‘fourth day’, whether in Bhadra- 
pada or Magha gets a unique significance. The importance of 


the months of Bhadrapada and Magha supports this angle. The E 
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worship of the mare-faced’ Earth-goddess called Subhadrà is 
enjoined on the third bright of Magha at Hatakesvara; and it 
is said that she would bring not only prosperity but also’ bestow 
male issues on issueless women.? Another mare-faced goddess 
is mentioned in the Prabhisa-region. She is the mare-faced 
Sarasvati, and is also to be worshipped on the third bright of 
Mágha?'! Magha has been, thus a month for fructification; 
and the tradition reaches the Vedic times, wherein the Horse- 
sacrifice was to be performed in the same month from the fifth 
onwards? It appears that the months of Bhàdrapada and 
Mágla were important as the half-year period when the earth 
was believed to be ready for conception or delivery. The period 
was adjustible, the months Zsrima and Phalguna being also 
believed to be important. The period from the first bright of 
Asvina to the tenth is important in the Hindu tradition as begin- 
ning with the placing of the jar (ghata-sthdpana) and keeping it 
for nine days; the tenth is the day of Dasera (actually dasa-ahar, 
“ten days”), when the goddess is taken in procession to a Place 
of water and immersed. The jar symbolizes the womb of the 
earth-goddess Durga, and the period is marked by the festival 
of Durgi-puja. For adding to the belief of fertility that marked 
this period, it was customary to dance and sing in groups utter- 
ing words and expressions indicative of sexual union.23 We 
have already referred to the tradition of the worship of Ganega 
on the tenth of Asvina at Avanti; and, as the fourth is also 


ratra’ period in respect of the Earth-goddess. According to the: 
Nilamata Purana, Kasmira, the anthropomorphosed earth (i.e., 


: truation from the 
dark fifth to the eighth of Phalguna. So, for three days thence 


she is not to be worshipped, though her image in stone is 
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The myth of the birth of Gaņeśa from the body-dirt of 
Parvati—and on the fourth day—has to be understood in the 
context of the concept of the Earth-goddess and the rituals of the 
Earth-mother. The red colour associated with GaneSa (as is 
clear from the sindüra, the ted garment or the red flowers) 
and the dirt of his mother from which he is said to be created 
are nothing but mythical superimpositions, or art/iaváda, in the 
mythopoeic style, to indicate his birth from the mother Earth, 
in the traditional *period'.?25 
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THE FIFTH FACE OF BRAHMA 


One of the most important traits of the mythology of the 
god Brahma is his having four faces; and he is also character- 
ized by the epithet caturdnana, which is applied to him, and 
hardly to any other godhead. Prajapati, whose position 
Brahma usurps in the post-Vedic period,is hardly spoken of as 
having four heads. Actually the concept of a god having more 
than one head is, more or less, common in the Vedic mythology: 
Thus Agni is said to have four faces (RV V.48.5 caturanikah; 
there is no other place for this mention), and Parjanya or Year 
(Ib. III. 56.3) three: The three faces of the Year are obviously 
the three seasons; and the four of Agni are likely to have been 
suggested from the four main quarters which the flames face. 
The seven faces of Brhaspati (lb. 1V.50.4) are said to be his 
capacity to control the seven metres. We have reference to 
Sapta-Sirsa, Tri-sirsa, and above all, the Sahasra-sirga. Some 
of these epithets are used for the sun and the metres; and, in 
one case (X.99.6), Tri-Sirsa is believed to be Vis$varüpa, the son 
of Tvastr, on the basis of an account that obtains in the later 
texts.! However, the concept of catur-anika is verily defined; 
and, as it occurs in. the context of the fire-god, it is to be taken 
as based on the four quarters, as noted above. Prajapati, 
whose legacy Brahma takes in the later period, is never said to 
have more than one face. Even so, being the Jater representative 
of the Vedic sacrificial cult of which Prajapati is the anthropo- 
morphic symbol, the four faces of Brahma show the surer Vedic 
influence, rather than the one based on the surmise of the four 
quarters. The Ramayana (Ram.) ag! 
the context of the urge for Valmiki to compose the 
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mentions him as catur-mukha; but there is nothing as to the 
explanation of the term (Bala, 3.23). The Mb. gives the sort 
of explanation connecting the epithet with the four Vedas 
(Vana, 203.15 caturvedas catur-mürtih tathaiva ca caturmukhah). 
Though it is not quite clear if the faces are to be connected 
exclusively with the four Vedas, the idea seems to lurk in the 
mind of the poet. Á ; 

The four heads of Brahmā got settled in the Hindu tradition, 
as is clear from references to the Ramayana and the Mahabharata, 
prior to the beginning of the Christian era; but there is no 
elaboration of the Concept in these texts. The Puranas, however, 
explain the concept of the faces variously. But, there is one 
interesting development in this period. While the Ram. 
and the Mb. versions believe that there were only four 
heads, the later (Puranic) versions appear to believe that there 
were originally five heads, and that one head was cut off by 
Siva. The Bhàgavata P. (1II.8.16), recording the four-head 
motif, explains the belief on the quarter motif. It says, that as 
Soon as he was born from the navel-lotus of Visnu, Brahma 
began looking to the four quarters; and, in this act his one head 
got changed into four (so that he could look at the four 
quarters simultaneously). The fifth head of Brahma is rarely 


E ud P. (—Sk. P. YI. 2.45-62), the fifth head of 
rahmā was a magic creation; and it was that of a ti 

Slab mayaya tu krtam Sirs dub e 

would indicate its being 

Here the head changes fj 

200-morphic one; and in the ti 
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its being not only offensive but also out of the normally accep; 
ted trend. The context is of the dispute between Brahma and 
Visnu as to the bottom cf the fiery column ( jyotirlinga) that 
shoots itself in between them. This face is said to be cut by 
Siva. Here Brahma is said to be performing a sacrifice, along 
with Visnu, in the Dharmarenya; and this connects Brahma 
with the Vedic sacrificial cult, with the four Vedas representing 
the four faces; but there is the addition of the queer fifth face. 
At another place in the’ same Purana, we have the five 
(anthropomorphic ?=not specified) heads of Brahma, the context 
being the dispute regarding the bottom of the column all right; 
and Siva cuts one of the heads (Sk. P. V. 3.173.3), as it spoke 
alie. At another place the head is said to have been cut off by 
Siva as this head of Brahma looked passionately at his own 
daughter (Jb. V. 3.184.8).2 This head is said to be like that 
of a horse (d, siro’Svamukha-sannibham). At yet another place 
in the Sk. P., in the context of the dispute between Brahma and 
Siva as regards mutual superiority more details of the heads of 
Brahma are available. It is said that one head sang the Sama- 
veda in a melodious tune, the second chanted the Kgveda, the 
third recited the Yajurveda and the fourth one the Atharvaveda. 
The fifth was, however, surpassing all these. It not only sang 
the four Vedas with their ancillaries, but also recited the Itihasa. 
Hence, the gods got worried, and resorted to Siva for help, 
who readily cut the fifth head with the nail of his left hand 
releasing a loud laughter (V. 1.2.37-65). According to the Siva 
P. (3.8), the fifth head of Brahmà was cut by Bhairava, the 
terrible aspect of Siva; hence Brahr à blamed Siva. An 
interesting variation is recorded, in this context, by the Brahma 
P. (113.3-23). According to it, at the fight between the gods and 
the Asuras, Brahma told Narada that his fifth head was fierce 
and that of a donkey. So, as Brahma stood in pe midst E n 
is donkey-head cried out to the Asuras : “O yo 
tm p you SURREY ? There should be no fear for 
you. Come on; I shall devour all the gods for you m à 
moment!" Fearing, the gods approached Visnu for help. The 
latter said that he could cut the head, but that, as soon a the 
head would be severed, it would destroy the whole universe if 
it fell to the ground. Hence, Siva himself would cut it and 
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hold it in his palm; there would be no fear. 

The account of the cutting of the head of Brahma is fairly 
well distributed in the various Puranas, with negligible variations. 
As a sequel to the motif of the cutting of the head, comes the 
sticking of the skull to the palm of Siva, as noted in one of the 
accounts above, its release from the palm being attributed to 
variant reasons. According to the Vardha P., which gives 
details of the account, the release came when Siva met the sage 
Gautama (136.17-18). According to the Karma P. (IT.31.3-30), 
when the Vedas proclaimed the superiority of Siva to Brahma, 
the latter got furious and all his five heads started to abuse Siva. 

iva, hence, cut one of them. According to an account from 
the Brahmánda P. (1.40.51-13) when Brahma and Visnu 
quarrelled about the bottom of the column that rose up from 
the ocean-waters, Siva himself came out from the column; but, 


in the dream, Bhairava went to Kàücipura. He took a dip 
there, but got out at Kasi from the Ganga. At Kasi, as he was 
begging, he saw the goddess Kàici, who gave him alms; and the 


to the nail, the head (or the Skull) is of Brahma. The release of 
the skull from the palm is associated with various places, the 


subtlety indicates that th 
Ea e new god of the Post-Vedic pantheon 


O-Prajapati of the Vedic tradition) was forgaddton USA 
ig 
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ad just the non-Vedic traditions with the old Vedic ones, accord- 
ing to the need of the general trend: On the one hand we have 
Siva, who took the legacy of the old Vedic Rudra, trying to 
disturb the sacrificial set-up, which fact is indicated from the 
destruction of the sacrifice Daksa5, and, on the other, we have 
Biahma, with a combined legacy of the Vedic Prajapati and 
the yet older Brhaspati-Brahmanaspati. Siva has a double 
aspect as the upholder of the sacrificial tradition, and also the 
destroyer thereof. The first is in respect of the accounts of his 
strife against Brahma, whose fifth head, symbolising the extra- 
Vedic mixture he cuts, while the other in respect of Daksa, 
who is said to keep him away from his sacrifice. It is to be 
noted that, in one ofthe accounts the fifth head of Brahma knows 
all the Vedas together with the Vedàngas and also the lore 
called Ttihāsa. Itihāsa together with the Nārāśarhsīs and such 
other lores, did not form part of the Veda as such, nor were they 
taken to be part of the Vedangas. The fifth head of Brahma, 
thus, symbolizes the efforts at fusing the Veda and the new 
folk-traditions. This effort at fusion was not accepted by the 
“Gods” (the orthodox Vedic ritual-philosophers). Hence the 
head had to be cut away. Surprisingly, it is not Visnu but Siva 
that has to perform the task. The fifth head ‘symbolized, it may 
be said, the neo-Vedic effort at the fusion of the orthodox Vedic 
and the newly developing folk-traditions. Its cutting indicates 
a desire for not giving the credit for it to the neo-Vedic sacri- 
ficial tradition. It is the indication of a socio-religious turmoil 
which ultimately brought the Vedic religion under the cover of 
the Saiva tradition, with Siva as the supreme god. The way to 
achieve this was to accept the Vedic ritual-tradition, modify it 
and, at the same time, censure the god that symbolized the 
Neo-Vedic cult. This is seen in the fifth head of Brahma being 
that of the tiger, speaking a lie, and even being that of an ass. 
Out of the three zoo-morphs in which the fifth head is pro- 
jected, that of the horse cannot be said to be entirely new; for, 
it recalls the horse-head of the sacrifice and the haya-griva 
Visnu, after the latter’s identification with the Vedic sacrifice. 
But, whereas the horse-head of Visnu was never meant as 
censure, the horse-head of Brahma is for censure and the 
censure in this case is associated with the passion of Brahma. 
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Brahma’s passion for his daughter is only another aspect of the 
passion of Prajapati for his daughter and" his identification with 
the Vedic godhead, the symbolized sacrifice. But, when Rudra 
(the Vedic prototype of !Siva) shoots an arrow at Prajapati 
to punish him for lust’ for his daughter, Prajipati is said to 
assume the form of an antelope. A little probe would show that 
Prajapati had not only the zoo-morph as an antelope but also 
of the horse in the Vedic ritual-tradition. This is clear from 
the Horse-sacrifice where the beast symbolized the sun and also 
Prajapati in the fertility aspect.8 However, it is not sure if the 
horse-head of Brahmi was actually suggested from the Vedic 
symbolism of the horse noted above. Horse-head and the mare- 
head seem to be specially favoured motifs in connection with 
fertility-divinities in the Puranic period. Kama, the god of love 
has the horse-head, and is also associated with the donkey;? and 
Sarasvati (in her aspect of the fertility-goddess) has a mare- 
head.!? She is also associated with the donkey-head of Brahma, 
in her aspect of Speech, where she is censured for coming out 
asa lie from his donkey-mouth.!! Another fertility-goddess, 
named Subhadra, is said to have the mare-face; this was because 
ofa curse. It is said that she was originally a brahmin girl; 
but, she slept in the bed of Visnu. When Laksmi saw it she 
cursed her to be a mare-face, She was then born as the sister 
Krsna and Balaráma, who took her to Brahma for a cure. 
Brahma said that she would be born as Subhadrà in the next 
birth.12 
ás nd portus eS a Brahma, then, have to be taken as 
the tinge of censure d Aus i m 7 Ed prar RET Eurer 
` nteresting indication of the fact that 
the Neo-Vedic cult symbolized by Brah 


aiva cult taking it, is to be seen in the 
Rudrasgirsa is the name of a Siva-linga, 
Ke$vara region. According to an inter 


When the brahmin came to know 
to undergo an ordeal by fire. She did as she 


came out of the fire unharmed. The 
amazed than he was angry, PES 


Was bade; but 
in was not less 
* But now he censured the 
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Fire-god himself. But, the Fire-god_ told him that his 
wife was pure though she has been Sporting with another man 
as she was doing so ata place where Siva Was seated on the head 
of Brahmi, as the latter was in meditation. This she did every 
day and after her act of sex with another man, she took bath 
in a Kunda there. The account goes on to tell that at that place a 
regular festival, wherein sex is indulged in freely, is held yearly, 
and that, due to the specific importance of the place, sexual 
indulgence is a virtue (Skanda P. VI. 78.4.26; cf. 26 cd krtapapa 
"pi tenaisa Suddhim yati śucismitā; and further 35cd rudrasirsà- 
bhidhāne ca pracakruh suratotsavam). This isa clear instance 
of Siva Tantrism, wherein even in the field of ritual-sex the 
Vedic Prajapati-Brahma strain has been made subservient by 
the Saiva cult. Here, ultimately, Siva himself becomes the 
fifth head superimposed on that of Brahma.!3 
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THE JAR IN SYMBOLIC RITES 


The symbolism of the auspicious jar is quite common in 
folk-tradition; and among the Hindus the jar (ghata) has become 
a symbol for the human body, as is clear from many casual 
sayings, the most common among these being the line of Kabir, 
‘Ghata ghata hai antaryami—In every jar [ body] is the resi- 
dence of the Lord.’ It is on the basis of this belief that the 
customs of ‘breaking’ the jar and ‘placing’ the jar get their 
proper perspective. It is common to break the jar (ghata) after 
the death of a person; and the term ghata-sphofa is used for the 
breakage of the matrimonial relationship. 

There is a slight difference between the g/iata and the kalasa 
types of jar, but the ritual significance for both is the same, 
The kala$a is a sort of jar that isa bit conic towards the top 
and the bottom, and the ghata is generally the one that has a 
roundish bottom; but this difference is not so minutely observed 
in common rituals; and it is a common experience to hear people 
calling the one for the other. For example, in Maharashtra, 
at the annual ritual of the manes in Vai$akha-bright-half! on 
the aksaya trtiya day (as an alternative for the amavasya day 
in the month of Caitra) it is usual to give a ‘kalsa’ (kalas) to 
the invitee who impersonates the ancestor, after treating him 
with special meals; the kalsa is meant for water for the whole 

ear. 
: The earliest reference to the kalasa is to be found in the 
Rg-Veda; and there too it has a clear ritual context. Indra is 
to be offered Soma, his favourite drink 3 and this is to be said 
*apürno asya kalasah svaha —His kalaSa is filled ; hail’ (RV. III. 
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32.15). The verse is practically at the end of the hymn, when 
the whole ritual of Soma has been alluded to. The word ‘hail’ 
(Svaha) is indicative of the last offering and the close of the 
ritual This marks a very important detail and suggests the 
custom of offering the ‘filled jar’ for auspicious occasions, which 
continued in the course of time. This is, no doubt, the earliest 
reference to the later custom of offering the pirna-pdtra on the 
occasions of joy to the person who first brings a happy news. 
The filled jar is a mark of prosperity and happiness; and it is 
usual to see married women with husbands alive carrying jars 
filled with water on their heads in a Marriage-procession or 
some other auspicious procession. Often from the mouth of 
such jars are seen leaves of the mango-tree or the betel-leaves, 
which is the symbol of fresh generation of vegetation and pro- 
geny. The Hindu eye is quite used to this spectacle, but the 
tradition is very old; and we have seen a reference from the 
Rg-Veda. 

In the Hindu tradition of customs, as reflected from the 
Puranas, it was auspicious to see or to glance at a pürna-kumbha 
(‘the filled jar’) while going out for the daily business (Skanda 
P., 1L.2.11.56) ; and it is also enjoined that a householder should 
touch a jar-of-water (filled with water) as he goes out for any 


have referred to the ritual custom of giving a water-jar to 
the person who is invited at the yearly ritual in the month. of 
Vaisakha (or Caitra Amavasya). The same motif is to be 
marked in the ancient custom of giving a jar known as galan- 


which water drops upon the liga (which is the meaning given 
by the Practical Sanskrit-English Dictionary by V.S. Apte). 
This sight is common in Siva temples. 

Various types of jars are mentioned in rituals; and their 
numbers also vary. The single jar is mentioned as early as the 


keep a jar of water ready alongside of the Sacrificial fire, The 
water to be placed in this jar was collected on the previous day 
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when the sun was still shining, or if it had already set, a gold- 
piece was held so as to touch the water ; the gold-piece here 
indicated the sun by a well-established symbolism.? The water- 
jar and the Fire were kept side by side, and were considered to 
be a ritual couple, the water-jar being the woman and Fire the 
man. The whole idea was the gain of progeny. The Puranas 
are replete with references to the jar; and we have many 
interesting details regarding its use with various beliefs. Ina 
Tite called ‘hiranya-garbha-dana—the gift of the golden foetus’, 
it is enjoined that this jar (kumbha) should be of the height of 
seventy-two fingers (angula); in it should be placed primarily clay 
and gold. Among other things mentioned to be placed in it are a 
gem (ratna), scissors or a knife (datrz) and a needle (suci). By the 
side of the jar is placed a golden staff (danda) and a small pitcher 
(kamandalu). This arrangement is to be done in the precincts 
of the altar. Then, on this jar the rites of garbhadana (con- 
ception) and others including the birth-ritual ( jatakarma) are to 
be performed, indicating the birth of Hiranya-garbha. At the 
end of these rites the ‘Hiranya-garbha’ is to be donated to the 
brahmin (Matsya-Purdna, 274.4-18). Thisisa unique case of 
the jar being identified with the god; and the concept is further 
based on the belief that the body is the ghata (jar), perhaps that 
of a human ora god. This will be supported from the variants 
of this ritual, which shall be presently seen. But let us see more 
of the gift of a jar. 

At the kalyána-saptami yrata’ it is enjoined that a jar of 
water, a vessel full of clarified butter (ghee), and gold are to be 
donated (ibid., 73.14). At the end of another vow, which is to 
continue as said above for one year, a jar filled with gold and 
lotuses is to be donated (ibid., 74.9). This vow (vrata) is called 
‘visoka-saptami—the Seventh-of-the-freedom-from-sorrow’. A 
jar (kalasa) filled with sugar, along with lotus-petals prepared cf 
gold, is enjoined to be given at another vow called Sarkaràá-sap- 
tami, (ibid., 75.9); and in the event of the vow called mandara- 
saptami, it is enjoined that the observer of the vow should donate 
a jar of water upon which a miniature figure of a man of gold 
is placed, along with cows (ibid., 78.8). The golden man is the 
symbol of the sun, and this ritual compares with the hiranya- 
garbha-dana. Gold is the sun-metal. Inthe ancient ritual of 
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Agnicayana (piling-of-the-cosmic-fire) it was customary to place 
a golden figure of man and also a living tortoise at the base of 
the altar. Both were symbols of the Sun and Prajapati in 
their creative aspects of Hiranya-garbha (hiranya is gold). If 
we note carefully, we can see that the main concept behind the 
jar is that of a water-jar; and then, to it are added the other 
things such as gold, flowers, the creeper itself that is seen to 
come out of the water of the jar (a well defined motif in coins 
and sculpture). The jar, then, is the symbol ofthe creative 
waters that are seen as being in the bowl of the earth. This will 
be clear from what we shall see further. Here we may refer to 
some other instances where the jar is associated with the idols 
of deities placed in it, or upon it. 

Like the Hiranya-garbha motif abou: the jar, noted above, 
the Agni P. (34. 14-15) states that, in the ritual of the diksa 
(consecration for religious rites), Hari (Visnu) should be wor- 
shipped inside the jar in which five gems are placed and which 

` is covered with new cloth. This makes the jar a real personality 
that has the god as soul! To the left side of this Jar, it is said, 
another small pitcher should be placed; and in this second 
pitcher (the word used is vardhani, which indicates the pitcher 
and also a broom) a small weapon made of gold is placed and 
worshipped. In this pitcher also, first a piece of gold is enjoined 
to be kept. (These two objects form the ritual pair, or better, 
a couple indicative of the birth of many auspicious events to 
come.) The Matsya P. similarly mentions the giftof a jar or 
a vessel with the golden image of the Supreme Man (Puru- 
sottama) placed over it (54.21-22). The same Purana men- 
tions at another place that, in the krsnastami-vrata (to be 
practised on the eighth day of the dark fortnight of a month), 
a jar is to be filled with milk ; on ita plate made of bell-metal 
(kāñsya) filled with rice is to be placed; and upon it the images 
of the moon-god (Candra) and Rohini are to be placed as 
a couple ; the whole is to be given'to a brahmin (57.20). 

At another place the same -Purüna records the Practice of 
placing the images of Siva and Dharma on two jars filled with 
water (95.12-18). It was customary to worship Visnu in his 
aspect of Vamana on the Srdvana-dvadasi day, when an ima ge 
of Vàmana was to be placed in the jar (Garuda P., 1.36.5). This 
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Purana also mentions the worship of the jar, covered with a fine 
cloth and filled with gems ; it also mentions that the jar is to be 
surrounded at the mouth by an auspicious cord; andalong with 
the jar the vardhani is to be established. In the jar the god is to 
be worshipped by the preceptor, who is to wave the jar and the 
vardani round the head of the initiate (I.48.27-28). The srdvana- 
dvàdasi vrata, in respect of Visnu-Vamana, was popular; and the 
Agni P. also mentions it with about the same details (189.3-5). 
The Agni P. prescribes another vrata at the hoisting of the sakra- 
dhyaja, where Indra is said to be worshipped being placed in the 
jar(268.5)7 In the siva-rátri vrata, among the various jars to 
be established, mention is made of one of gold in which golden 
images of Siva and Uma (Parvati) are to be kept and worship- 
ped. All jars are to be covered with precious cloth. The belief 
appears to be that the other jars are attending the marriage of 
Siva-Pàrvati, especially so because they are arranged at the back 
of the two main jars meant for Siva-Parvati which are placed 
in a circle (Siva P., IV.39.7-9). There can be no doubt that 
the jars in most of such rites represent the gods, as noted 
above. The Varāha P. mentions various jars representing the 
lokapàlas (guards of the quarters) and Visnu, through which the 
ritual bath is to be given to a king for the attainment of various 
good fortunes (99.32-35). 

What has been said above will indicate that in such rites, the 
jar was a symbol of the various gods; it was believed to be 
endowed with life, to indicate which it was filled not only with 
water, milk or ghee but also with gold or a gem (or gems). To 
make the concept complete, the jar was covered with a piece of 
cloth, and was tied at the neck with a cord, which stood for the 
sacred cord; and in certain cases the sacred cord is actually 
tied. In some cases, a couple of jars indicated the god and the 
goddess. 2 

The jars were named variously in ancient times, as indicated 
by the Puranic records : Subhadra, Vibhadra, Sunanda, Puspa- 
nandaka, Jaya, Vijaya and Pürna. In addition to these types, 
we have five other types known as nidhi-kumbha; Padma, Maha- 
padma, Sankha, Makara and Samudra (Agni P., 92.36 ; and 
earlier 34). These were to be placed on various Occasions and 
at various quarters (see Agni P., chaps. 57 and 102). 
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The jar or jars played an important part not only in per- 
sonal vows, but also in socio-religious rituals, the belief being 
the same, namely, procreative value. The Matsya P. Tefers to 
a festival of trees (vrksotsava), wherein jars containing seeds 
and gold and covered with cloth were to be placed at the foot 
of more important trees (59.8ff). At the time of the royal 
coronation it was customary to hold before the new king a jar 
filled with herbs of all kinds (Agni P., 218.27); and it is 
recorded that the king should be sprinkled over with various 
materials from the jars held on the four main quarters : 
from the east he was to be sprinkled by a brahmin 
with ghee from a golden jar ; from the south with milk from a 
silver jar by a Ksatriya ; from the west with curds from a 
copper jar by a Vaisya; and from the north with water from 
an earthen ja by a Sidra (Agni P., 218. 18-20). These four 
Jars, it is indicated, represent the four oceans; for the Varaha P. 
(22.43) says that the seven oceans attended the marriage of Siva- 
Parvati in the form of seven jars (kalasàh sapta sagarah). The 
jar is also a symbol of the earth according to one concept; and it 
is said that Siva gave the jar to Brahma in the form of the 
earth, placing water in it to Tepresent the oceans (Brahma P., 
72.26). The Matsya P. records a custom at the time of the 
eclipse in which four jars are to be placed to Tepresent the four 
oceans. In them earth gathered from various places is to be 
placed to make the imagery complete (65.4). 

The jar symbolized the cosmic womb of creation in an 
important aspect, as we have noted. This concept is seen trans- 
planted in actual rituals also. Thus, the Matsya P. records a 
ritual in the case of a woman whose children die. According to 
it, four jars were to be placed at the four quarters, and in their 
midst was placed the fifth one. This fifth jar had to be con- 
secrated with the mantras for the sun, and a gem was to be 
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the world column, the very support of the cosmos as the linga 
certainly is? It may be noted in this connection that jn aus- 
picious rituals such as the erection of a pandal (a shed for 
temporary use)for religious purposes, or at marriages, it is 
customary to erect, first of all, a pole and to place at its foot 
one or two jars filled with water.!? The jar and the pole in 
such rituals are indicative of the creative faculty and the har- 
binger of many happy events to come. 
As the jar was believed to be auspicious, there are certain 
ill omens connected with damage to it. To see a jar filled with 
water was auspicious, as noted above; but to see an empty one 
while going out was inauspicious (Brahmanda P., 11.2.38.32). 
Likewise, it was an inauspicious sign if the jar began leaking 
without any perceptible reason (Matsya P., 237.7; also Agni P., 
263.32). 
Jt will be seen that even humans were symbolized by jars. 
In connection with the ritual of the dead, it is enjoined that 
on the twelfth day a jar filled with water should be given to a 
brahmin in the name of the dead. The significance is that the 
human body is the receptacle of bones, and these stay in the 
body, which is the jar; hence, by donating the jar of water, the 
dead gets a new body (Garuda P., 11.27.4-8). The custom exactly 
tallies with the Hindi saying we referred to in the beginning of 
the article: ‘Ghata ghata hai antaryami—in every jar [body] is the 
residence of the Lord.’ The motif in this practice goes back to 
far ancient times, when the custom was to place the bones 
remaining after cremation in a jar. In thecase of a man, the 
jar was so shaped; and in the case of a woman it showed likeness 
to the woman. (ASvalayana Gr. Ss, LVe 5-2): i 
Thus, from creation to the end of life the jar was symbolic 
of the receptacle of life. During life, it symbolized auspicious 
occasions and was used in customary rituals with this belief. It 
symbolized growth and prosperity; and it was with this back- 
ground of belief that it was shown with a creeper shooting from 
it. This was the sophisticated old Hindu tradition. But let us 
have some glimpses of the same or similar beliefs asso- 
ciated with the jar from other faiths and modern Hindu tribal 
custom. : : 
CCo Newsdbirthoissaritualiy acc omnlished, by. the cKerkus of the 
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central Indian region in the following way: Whena man or a 
woman is guilty of some crime such as adultery, the offender is 
placed in a big earthen jar which is then sealed up. When 
taken out, the person is said to be reborn from the womb of 
his mother.!! He is then buried in sand and taken out again. 
Thus he is finally reborn. The equality of the jar, womb and the 
earth is to be noted. 

Here we have a custom from Bengal: On the full-moon 
day immediately following the Durgà-Püjà festival, in the month 
of Asvina (September-October), there is the worship of the 
“goddess Laksmi. On this occasion, a pot made from clay is 
placed in a basket ; and in this clay-pot a tooth of a boar is 
kept along with fried rice (lājās).!? The pot symbolizes the 
goddess. The idea is similar to that in the kalasa-sthàpaná on 
the first day of the bright lunar fortnight in A$vina known also 
as ghata-sthapana. On this day a jar is established and is 
worshipped for the next nine days as the goddess Durga; on the 
tenth day, which is the day of Dasara (actually dasa-ahar- 
daSar-daSara-‘ten-days? or ‘tenth day’). The boar-tooth is 
symbolic; for the boar is the symbol of Prajapati according to 

_the ancient Vedic tradition; and it was also customary to givea 
boar-prick to the bride for fructification and gain of issues, in a 
Titual known as Indranikarma.!3 

"Among the ancient Egyptians the clay-pot was the symbol 
of the Mother-goddess, which was the earth, and denoted 
fecundity;!4 and the same is the case in ancient Chinese belief.!5 
One of the most interesting myths in this connection is recorded 
from among the ancient Zuni Indian peoples. It resembles the 
Hindu myth of the *Churning of the Ocean’. According to it, 
In ancient times, the Grand Old Mother took a terraced bowl; 
put water in it; upon the water she spat; and she whipped the 


It, Flake after flake broke off, and she said to herself: ‘The 
bowl is the world; and the crust the mountains, whence the 
clouds shall sprinkle the world with rain.*16 The symbolism 
is clear. In an Aztec myth the first parents Were pot-born (like 
the Hindu Agasti). In ancient times, according to the myth, 
fragments of bones were put ina Pot ; blood of the gods was 
Poured upon them; and from this mixture was born a boy and 
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also a girl; they were the parents of the human race. The 
motif of the gem or gold in the jar obtains in ancient American ` 
(Aztec) myths. In one of their myths, the human race is said to 
be born from the churning of a pot in which gems weie placed; 
the gems were the souls.!8 : 

Examples can be multiplied. But from all these, the one 
thing that stands clear is the belief of humans that the first 
source of the world was the Big Jar; they gave it its proper 
status in their rituals. The Puranic record is also a testimony 
to this belief. 
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word manthana, ‘churning,’ and suggests the jar used for churning, 
The del-mathan thus connects with the motif in the legend of ‘Ocean- 
churning’, which centres on the idea of creation. Sec Dange, Legends 
in the Mahabharata, Delhi, 1969, 

J.G. Frazer, Folklore in the Old Testament, Vol. II, London : Mac- 
Millan & Co., 1918, p. 33. We may compare the fire-ordeal of Sita: 
was it in a big jar of this type placed on fire, ritually, to symbolize 
new birth ? 

S.R. Das, Folk-religion of Bengal, I-i, Calcutta, 1953, p. 24. 
Sankhayana Gr. S. 1.12.6 and commentary. 

D. Mackenzie, Myths of China and Japan, London : George and 
Grasham Publishing Co. Lid., p. 16. 

Ibid. 

D. Mackenzie, Myths o, Pre-Columbian America, London : George 
and Grasham Publishing Co. Ltd., p. 175. 

Ibid., p. 186. 

Ibid., p. 208. 
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SAVITRI AND THE BANYAN 


Savitri and the Banyan are associated in the famous story of 
Satyavan-Savitri. But, whereas the tale of Savitrias given in 
the Mb. is silent about the Banyan, the Vratdrka-katha and 
the Skanda Purana have the Banyan play an important part in 
the tale. It will be good to recall in short the tale of Savitri 
and Satyavan as it occurs in the Mb. and then we shall see 
exactly at which point the Banyan comes in the later period. 
We shall thence go to see the implication of the Savitri and also 
the ‘Banyan’. : 

According to the Mb. (Vana 293-297) in the Madradesa 
there was a king named Aévapati. He bad no issue. He used 
to mutter the holy Gayatri a lac of times with oblations offered 
to the fire daily, and give alms thereafter. After eighteen years 
the goddess Savitri was pleased and, coming from the sacrificial 
altar, she told the king to ask fora boon. The son-less king 
asked for a son; but Savitri said she would bless him with a 
daughter and that he should not argue with her any more. In 
the coursc of time a beautiful daughter was born to s : ae 
she was given by the holy Savitri; the king named her pm > 
When she stepped into youth the king said to her t at e 
should see a husband for herself as it was not quite possible E 
him to find any suitable husband for her. Hegave with A. 5 
best ministers and she set on the errand seated pence 2 
chariot. Many days rolled and she came back x5. E 
tion to marry Satyavan. On her arrival she saw e a ER 
conversation with the sage Narada. She told her father dE jui 
her choice, and also that Satyavan was the son of Dyumatsena, 
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his family in the forest. On hearing her account, Narada 
expressed regret at her choice; for he said that Satyavén wasto 
die before the end of one year thence! But Savitri remained 
firm and the marriage took place. Savitri now went to the 
forest to live with her in-laws. She began serving them all with 
Zeal; and, as days went by, that fatal day arose—the day that 
Was to see the death of Satyavan. Savitri asked permission of 
her parents-in-law and went with Satyavan who, as usual, went 
to the forest to collect wood. In the forest when Satyavan was 
cutting wood, he began to perspire and gota severe head-ache. 
He told of his agony to his beloved wife who, knowing the 
cause of his trouble, took his head on her lap and sat on the 
ground. In a very short time Yama came along and taking the 
life of Satyavan began to depart. Savitri kept the body of her 
husband on the ground and followed him. There was an 
argument between Yama and Savitri and ultimately Yama 
released Satyavan from his fetters and he Sprang to life. His 
father also got back his lost eyes and the Kingdom. 

There is no mention here at all of the banyan tree. In 
the version of the Skanda P. (VIT.1.166.78 ff), we have the tale 
similar in all its details to the Mb. tale; but whereas in the Mb. 


*Vata"-tree and Savitri also takes her seat near the trunk of the 
banyan.! During the time Savitri has a talk with Yama, 
Satyavan is under the banyan tree; and after her talk also 
Savitri, winning the boons from Yama, again comes under 
a banyan tree to see her husband gradually gaining 
ife. 

The tale as such is not altered; but the Part of the tale 


Telating to the gain of Satyavan’s life has undergone a change 
from the original Mb. Lookin 


and in quite 


a number of places Savitri is identified it Oba ASSOGiatediowitiya 
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Gayatri. In the context of the rite of upanayana it is clearly 
mentioned that the ‘brahmacari should be taught the "Gayarri- 
Savitr?.? The metre of the Savitri mantra that is taught to the 
initiate is the Gayatri. In the Sk. P., in another context, we 
have Savitri and Gayatri as rivals. Brahmadeva is cursed by 
Savitri because he performs sacrifice taking Gayatri as his wife.4 
This shows that Gayatri and Savitri are not two, but only that 
one principle is split into two. We have noted how Savitri, by 
the very name, could be the procreator of life, being the energy 
of the Sun that is personified in our present tale, Looking from 
another angle also we can well understand how Savitri is the 
protector from Yama—the Death and the bestower of life. We 
have seen how Gayatri and Savitri are identified. Now Gayatri 
is the main character in the episode of the ‘Capture of Soma’ as 
it is adapted in the Brahmana-texts. Soma—the most important 
of the materials for sacrifice—was in the heaven, and it was 
Gayatri and the other metres (‘chandamsi’) that brought it. 
Soma is said to be the very life-sap and is always said to be the 
drink of immortality—the very ‘amrta’. The ‘carw prescribed 
for gaining life is called after the name ‘Soma’—(‘Saumya’).6 
Thus Gayatri, the metre of the holy ‘Savitri’ mantra, is associ- 
ated with the capture of ‘Soma’ (Immortality) from the heaven. 
There is a continuous link in the ideas that speak of the metres 
giving immortality; or, to put it more precisely, the lack of 
death : the metres are said to have saved the life of Indra from 
darkness and Death. The gods, after killing the 'asuras', are 
said to be afraid of Death. They saw these metres and saved 
themselves. The gods went to heaven due to the metres.? 
The metres are, thus, constantly said to be the givers of heaven 
and the bestowers of immortality by cutting the fetters of Death. 
They are said to be the very heavenly world.? Metres are 
called *Chandársi' because they ‘cover’ (from 4/cliad) one from 
Death and evil.!! It is the peculiar importance of the metres 
and the mantras in the ritual of sacrifice that has given them 
outstanding positions in tales. And it is no wonder that the 
best of the metres—the Gayatri—came to be the chief actor 
in the Vedic tale of Somdharana as it is developed zn 
the Brahmanas, and the later Samhitas. The Savitri has im- 
portance in the ceremony of Initiation. The Initiation ceremony 
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bestows ‘dvijatva’ on the initiate ie. he gets the second birth. 
This second birth presupposes death and really the initiate has 
to undergo a symbolic death. The preceptor (Acárya) is himself 
the Death. The Acárya is, again, said to offer the initiate 
to Death. After, thus, getting killed the initiate again comes 
to life by begging.?? He gains new life by the help of ‘Savitri’ 
—or the Savitri in the Gayatri metre. The Savitri is said to be 
the mother of the initiate,!3 that is born of her. Thus Ga yatri- 
Savitri has two definite aspects, as : 


(i) The protector from Death. 
(ii) The Giver of immortal life by causing Re-birth. 


That is why life is said to depend upon Gayatri.!4 If one 
does not know how to mutter Gayatri (i.e. Savitri-mantra) he 
will lose life and die; his progeny will be cut.!5 Savitri with this 
two-fold nature of hers appears as the main figure in the tale of 
*Satyavan and Savitri’, Thus it is that by muttering the holy 
Gayatri a lac of times, the king A$vapati is said to have seen 
goddess Savitri who offered him a daughter after her own 
prowess. No wonder this daughter (who is none else than the 
personified Savitri-Gayatri herself) vanquishes Yama—the very 
Death—and brings her husband Satyavan back to life: The 
Principle of Death prior to rebirth and immortality that we find 
in the present ceremony of upanayana and the sacrificial ritual 
is also present is this tale. The motif being the same, it is 
fashioned in a new form of a tale where ‘Savitri’ shifts her 
Position as mother of the initiate as we saw of her in the upa- 
nayana and gets the position of the wife. Satyavan dying and 
again coming to life, is the same old Sacrificer, on whom the 
Gayatri bestows immortality by bringing ‘Soma,’ or the initiate 
in the upanayana who gets a new birth after being symbolically 
killed by the preceptor who is the very Death. It is the 
Principle of procreation inherent in the word ‘Savitri? that 
gives Satyavan hundred sons. It is in this new personification 
that Savitri—the solar energy or the principle of immortality— 
brought her husband back to life and became a token of worshi 
for married woman. This veneration for Savitri as the Seen 
ful wife of her husband was at least asold as the Ie 16 
The Savitri-vrata—wherein the Married ladies worship the 
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banyan tree is a fine combination of this epic tale, Savitri 
presenting the ancient Vedic principle of immortality and the 
popular faith in tree worship. 

The Banyan tree gets a special worship in this light on the 
full moon day in the month of Jyestha. We have seen how the 
banyan tree was not part of the tale as it occurred in the Mb. 
It is only the Purana version of the tale that brings in the tree. 
It is clear that the tale and the ritual of the banyan-worship 
were mutually different originally. At a later period the tale was 
used in the ritual, the next step being the banyan forming an 
integral part of the tale. Though the banyan tree is not 
mentioned in the Rgveda as being worshipped, it seems to have 
been known in the Vedic time. But, in this particular context 
of the worship given to it by married ladies for bestowing 
progeny and long life to their husbands, it is rarely mentioned 
in the Vedic literature. A glimpse to this effect we have in the 
Rémayana. When Rama with Laksmana and Sita starts 
further from the hermitage of Bharadvaja, the latter tells them 
the way to Chitraküta. He specifically mentions to them 
a banyan tree by name 'Shyama' which Sita is advised to bow 
down to.!$ The three go along the path indicated by the sage 
and Sita sees the banyan tree and bows down to it. The words 
she utters are : 

“I bow down to thee, O great tree, may my husband fulfil 
his vow". Then she goes round the tree.!? But here also no 
definite indication of progeny or the immortality to the husband 
can be seen. That the tree was very popular and traditionally 
revered, being auspicious, is beyond doubt. It has a specific 
mention in the exploit of Garuda in bringing nectar.*? $ Garuda 
is said to have killed the Nisadas by the branch of this tree.?! 
The idea of giving progeny attached to this tree can be seen 
from the fact that the Valakhilyas (the thumb-kins-representa- 
tives of procreation) are said to be hanging down from a branch 
of the tree.22 In later literature references to this tree being 
worshipped by ladies, along with its sister tree the Peepal for 
Progeny, are often to be seen. Generally snake-worship is 
associated with these two trees; and it is a common sight to see 
snakes carved in stone kept under these trees- These stone-snakes 


generally face the sun.” 
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It is difficult to say exactly whether the worship of this tree 
for this purpose was not a gift of the non-Aryans. But this tree 
appears very prominently in some very famous tales about 
serpents. We have already referred to how Garuda is associated 
with the branch of this tree on his way to bring nectar; and it 
is well-known that Garuda was to bring nectar to redeem his 
mother, Vinatà, from the slavery of her co-wife, Kadri, the 
mother of the nagas.24 Vinata herself has another name, viz. 
Sungi which means the banyan tree,?5 thus posing a rivalry 
between the serpents and this tree. Thus, this peculiar tale of 
the wager of Kadri and Vinatà has the tree in a very important 
position.?5 The spirit of the banyan tree is called the Naga-raja 
and his soldiers are the nāgas.?” Thus it seems that this tree 
in its most respectful form, was popular with the people called 
nDdgas,? who worshipped it and also the serpent in all devotion. 
This appears to be probable when we look to another popular 
version of the Savitri-tale, according to which Satyavan is said 
to have died by serpent bite while on the banyan tree and was 
brought back to life29 This tree being thus the tree of life and 
Progeny has naturally found a fit place in the tale of 
S the main point in Which is the re-gaining of 

e. 


H 


srstikhanda 7.1 1-23). According to a variant, the idols are 
to be made from gold, clay or even wood and are to be placed 
in a basket Prepared from bamboo, For Sàvitri red gar- 
ments and for Brahma white ‘Ones are prescribed (Sk. P. 
loc. cit. 80-84) The vow is not Testricted to Nomen! 
and even men are eligible for the same (Jb. 78; also Ib. 
V.1.16.34; Bhav. P. Uttara, 11.8), At this vow the story of 
Savitri is enjoined to be told and heard (7b. 93) and Savitri and 
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Brahma are ceremonially married. Th is indicati 

shrine of Sàvitri at Mülasthàna, vies de m i 
worshipped (Zb. VIL4.14.14-18).39 The vow is marked by fast 
for three days. The Bhay. P. mentions the vow to be performed 
at the Vata tree (Uttara, 102.86 vatake); this tree is 
mentioned to be at Avanti and called ‘Bodhi Nyagrodha’ 
(1b.). 
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GAJENDRA MOKSA 


The episode of Gajendra Moksa is quite a famous one. We 
shall briefly narrate the account as it is given in the Bhagavata 
Purana (Bhag. P.)! and try to examine it in an effort to go to its 
original nature. 

On the mountain Triküta there lived a certain lord of 
elephants. Once upon a time he was wandering with the herd 
of female-elephants in the forest full of thorns and bamboos. 
Oppressed as he was by the heat of the day, he and all his herd 
went to a lake nearby, drank from it and began enjoying the 
coolness of the water getting right into it. As he was thus 
sporting in the crystal water of the lake, he was caught hold 
of by a terrible crocodile. The massive elephant tried with all 
his might to extricate himself from the iron-clutches of the fierce 
enemy, but all in vain. Defeated in all his efforts, the elephant 
sought succour of Visnu the Lord of the universe, praising 
him variously. Hari (Visnu) came to the spot seated upon the 
back of Garuda, where the elephant was being squeezed in 
the grip of the crocodile. The elephant saw Visnu and in all 
devotion picked up a lotus flower with his trunk and saluted 
him? Hari then cut open the mouth of the crocodile and saved 
the elephant. 

In the next adhyaya of the skanda we have an account of the 
previous births of the crocodile and the elephant. According to 


it the crocodile was a noble gandharva by name Hühü cursed to 
be a crocodile by ths sage Devala? After the deliverance of 
the elephant by lord Visnu, this crocodile also got his original 
form being freed from the curse of the sage. The elephant was 
formerly king of the Pandya country and was of the Dravida 


race. He was, in that birth, known by the name Indradyumna.* 
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He once left his kingdom and went to the mountain Malaya to 
perform penance. Sage Agastya came to see him with his 
disciples and rebuked him for neglecting his duties as a king and 
being unmindful of his responsibility towards his subjects and the 
brahmins, by becoming an ascetic. The sage cursed him to be an 
elephant.5 

On studying the account we arrive at the following main 
points : 

The gráha (crocodile) and the Saja (elephant) were both 
cursed tu be so; but in their previous lives they were human 
beings. 

In their birth as beasts they came to be enemies of each 
other, inasmuch as they fell in a situation which gave rise to 
a clash 

Visnu saved both of them, arriving on the back of Garuda. 

The elephant lived on a mountain (Triküta) and the lake 
was nearby. 

The elephant plucked a lotus from the lake and gave it to 
Visnu. In other words the lake was full of lotuses and the 
elephant is associated with it. 

In the Visnudharmottara Purdna we have the account with 
a little variation.6 The following is the account in brief as it 
appears there. 

There was a lake on the top of a mountain called Srngavan 
in the Jambudvipa. In it clashed the twain. 

The crocodile and the elephant were in the former birth two 
gandharvas, by name Haha and Hina. These two gandharvas 


judge, but ultimately insulted him Saying that he did not know 
anything of music. The enraged sage cursed both of them to be 
beasts. Accordingly Haha became the elephant and Hühü the 
crocodile.7 

A few important points are to be noted : 

While according to the Bhag. P. the two anim 
gandharvas, according to the Visnudh. P. they both 
vas (and were cursed by the same person). 

They rivalled with each other in their previous birth also, 
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thus linking their present quarrel with the past. 

In this account also we have the mountain and its name 
is given as Srngavan—tesembling very much the name of the 
mountain *Triküta' (Kufa=Srnga=top); the lake is said to be 
on the top of it. 

For the crocodile.the words used are graha and nakra, while 
for the elephant we have also the naga.8 

We now cometo the account where we have the same 
quarelling brothers becoming rivals in the next birth, but the 
whole account seems to be cast in a different context altogether. 
In the account of the bringing of nectar by Garuda to release his 
mother from the bondage of her co-wife, Kadru, we are told 
that Garuda asks his father about suitable food on the way and 
is told to eat a huge tortoise and an equally huge elephant? 
These two were two brothers in their former birth and were 
known as Vibhivasu and Supratika.!° Both were ascetics. 
Supratika did not want to live with his brother and wanted his 
share of money. Vibhávasu advised Supratika not to ask for 
division; for divided they would both be ruined. But Supratika 
paid no heed to the advice of his brother and importuned him 
for division. Vibhàvasu, thereupon got enraged and cursed him 
thus : *Uncontrollable as thou art and asketh wealth through 
division, be thou an elephant, O Supratika." Being cursed by 
his brother, Supratika also in return cursed the former to be a 
tortoise living in the waters of the lake. Thus cursing each 
other getting the form of beasts, the two began to hate each 
other wishing to kill each other. The elephant is spoken 
of also as ndga.!! Kasyapa, the father of Garuda asks him 
further to devour both these and go ahead to bring nectar. 
Garuda does as he was asked to do taking both these in either 
of his claws.'? s 

We see that the context is completely changed but the motif 
is virtually the same. The zakra (or graha) is absent here. In 
its place we havea tortoise. The elephant js the same old one 
and quarrel follows them from one birth to the other. That 
these two animals were brothers in the former birth reminds us 
of the two gandharvas, and in this point hints at their being of 
the same species originally. In this the Gajendra Moksa account 


of the Visnudh. P. comes quite close to the ‘Tortoise-elephant’ 
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account of the Mahabharata and the Puranas. It is important to 
note that both the tortoise and the graha (or the crocodile) are 
aquatic animals. 

We now turn to the account of the ‘Garuda-Serpent-conflict’ 
from the Suparnadhyaya,'3 which speaks of ‘a great creature’ 
(bhütam) that would catch hold of a big elephant. ]t also 
mentions a big lake on the top of the mountain. The *great 
creature’ lived in that lake. The account in the Suparnddhaya 
is not smooth running and appears to be disjointed. Yet we 
know from it further that the big elephant is called Padmi and he 
is given to Garuda as food by the creator himself.!4 Garuda is to 
eat both the creatures—the elephant and the great creature. 
There is no mention of a curse and as to who these were for- 
merly; butthere is a clear indication in another stanza of these 
two being of the same species ; for says Garuda : “I have taken 
these two nagas—Suddha and Padma—that are the followers 
of Mataüga and are divided between themselves as it 


were. Now, to pick up a few important points from the 
above. 


Both the creatures were nagas. 
Both were eaten by Garuda. 
They are called Suddha and Padma. 


The first point reminds us of the two creatures, viz. the 
elephant and the tortoise, and the elephant and the crocodile in 
the other accounts, where their being of the same Species in the 
former birth (the two gandharyas, or the ascetics) is indicated. 
Now let us view the creatures from another point of view anda 
bit closely. We know that the word ndga has double 
meaning—the elephant and the Serpent. Might the elephant 


th ‘crocodile-elephant? account 
originally be only a serpent ? We shall presently see. 


Gajendra Moksa 7 


also. Vogel rightly remarks on this account: “Now. if we 
remember that the term naga has the double meaning of the 
serpent and of the elephant, we may safely assume that the 
second story has developed from the first, the word naga having 
been taken in its another sense.” Vogel rightly indicates that 
in the original account the n@ga wasa dragon, and the same 
came to be ‘elephant’ in the later version of the same account. 
The whole of the Suparnádhyàya deals with the antagonism 
between Garuda and the serpents and it is probable that here 
the word nága primarily means the serpent. The naga is said to 
be given to Garuda by the creator himself as food; and the 
natural food of Garuda, as given by the creator, is the serpent 
and not the elephant." 

Now let us look to the other creature, the antagonist of this | 
naga. He is said to be the tortoise in the Mahabharata and in the | 
Gajendra-Moksa episode he is the crocodile. The Suparnadhyaya 
takes him as the ‘great creature’.!® f 

At another place in the Suparnadhyaya this ‘great-creature’ | 
is said to be the crocodile (gràlia),? while these two are together | 
said to be the nagas—Saddha-Padma.? Thus we see that the | 

1 
| 
| 


same ‘great creature’ is called variously : 


As a nága —(serpent) 
As a graha—(crocodile) | 


Why could the serpent be called a crocodile ? It is not 
difficult to answer this question if we know that these two ef 
creatures are often identified. This could be seen from the $e 
sculptures also. Vogel mentions serpents resembling makaras 
(crocodiles) decorating the upper terrace of the main temple of 
Panataram and at the entrance of the Candi Kidal near Malang 
in the island of Java?! The makaras depicted on the Candi 
Kidal referred to by Vogel have a jewel on the top of their head 
which reminds us of the naga-mani. To top it all we may refer 
to the sculpture on the Gupta temple at Devagarh in which the 
episode of Gajendra Moksa is depicted. In that sculpture, in the 
place of the crocodile we actually see a seven-hooded cobra. 2 
It will not be wrong, now, to opine that the crocodile in the 
Gajendra Moksa was originally the serpent who got changed 
later into a crocodile, the antagonist of the naga who also in the 
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origin was only a serpent as wz have seen before. It can thus 
be seen that both these were really of the same species and 
were ndgas (nágaw) which goes well with the account of the 
Gajendra Moksa, where they are said to be brothers. The 
change from the idea of serpent to that of the elephant crept in 
as early as the Suparnddhyaya itself, at the late Brahmana 
period (800 B.C.), where while speaking of the creatures as 
graha and hastin, it calls them nagau (using a word with double 
meaning) as if ‘divided’ (Prabhinnau) about a female elephant 
(vasita). 

We have seen that the nakra is often inter-changed with the 
serpent in sculpture, and also seen how the nakra in the 
Gajendre Moksa episode is actually depicted as a seven-hooded 
cobra. On the side of the elephant there is one more point to 
be noted. The episode of the Gajendra Moksa has the elephant 
with a lotus flower in the trunk ready to be offered to Lord 
Visnu. It will be interesting to note how this motif of having 
4 lotus is often found to be present in the case of serpents in 
Sculpture and is also Supported from tradition, as we shall 
presently see. Our stand that both the creatures in the present 
episode were Serpents originally can be seen to be supported by 
a tradition recorded in the Rajatarangini. According to it, two 
nàgas took refuge in the great lake of Kashmir, due to the fear 
of Garuda, „The names of the nagas are said to be Saikha and 
Padma*s (which reminds us of the two nàgas (nàgau) of the 
Surpanadhyaya who were called Suddha-padmau. The lake in 
which these two nagas took shelter is mentioned in 
chronicle by its Sanskrit name—Mahdapadma 


same is the case in the account of the tortoise an 
who are inimical to one another. The Padm 


a-nága i i 
account can be compared with the naga (elephant SEU UE GU 


) with the lotus 
raja whose feet are represented as pla 
of which is a lake full of lotuses?4 Which apai i 
again reminds of the 
ation 
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Padma-ndga—the tutelary deity of the Vular lake in Kashmir. 
The lotus-motif is common with the sculpture of the makaras? 
that, as we have seen, are usually inter-changed with the 
serpents. The Suparnddhyaya speaks of one of the ndgas as 
Mahanaga who is Padmi (i.e. endowed with a lotus).?$ This 
Mahdnaga Padmi who lives in the vicinity of the great lake 
according to the Suparnddhydya (see note 13) comes much 
closer to the naga after whom the great vular lakein Kashmir 
is called Maha-padma-saras or Padma-ndga-saras and to the 
ndga Padma who along with Sankha, took refuge in the great 
lake being afraid of Garuda. 

A point needs be made clear in this connection. The fact 
that the two ndgas eaten by Garuda were the followers of 
Matanga (mdatanganucarau) might casily have helped the notion 
of one of the nágas being understood as an elephant in view of 
another popular word for elephant, viz. the Mataigaja. But the 
word Maranga meaning the elephant and the word Matanganu- 
carau need not be confused into one. It is not necessary to go 
into details here about how the word Matarigaja come to mean 
the elephant. It would serve our purpose to see that the sage 
Matanga is associated with the nagas. Matanga appears in the 
Ramayana as a great sage whose name is said to be given toa 
ved. The forest and the hermitage of 


forest where Sabari li T T 
the nágas?" which shows that 


Matanga is said to be spared by ich à 
he was held in great veneration by them. There is in the Maha- 
bhàrata also a reference to'a Matanga who was a Candala by 
birth but due to severe austerities was given special powers by 
Indra ; but he never got Brahminhood. This Candala Matanga, 
thus seems to be a non-Aryan sage whose followers the two 
nagas, it will be seen, appear to be members of the Naga-tribe so 
called because they worshipped the serpents and not the ele- 
phants. When Garuda is said to carry the two nagas 1n his 
claw, it clearly means the serpents, the whole tale being Sane 
lically the description of the defeat of two powerful Naga-chiets, 


as indicated in the Rajatarangint.? 
Tt could thus be seen that : 
In all the accounts—i.e. of the Garuda and the. two 
nadhyaya, in the epic and in the 


creatures, as given in the supar: £ 5 
Kashmir tradition, the mountain and the lake is unquestionably 
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common. The same is also to be found in the episode of the 
Gajendra Moksa. 

The two creatures in the Gajendra Moksa episode were 
suggested originally from the two ndgas, that were attacked by 
Garuda. 

The account of the Suparnadhyaya and the traditional tale in 
the R ijatarangini hail from the same Source. According to the 
version of the Ràjatarangini the two nagas do not have enmity 
between themselves ; but the Suparnadhvaya inserted it to give 
the whole episode a didactic tinge, pointing out the principle of 
the destruction of the divided. The same was followed by the 
epic and the purágas giving various causes for the enmity. It is 
probable that the tale was of Kashmirian origin. 

The tale took a new turn in the Suparnadhydya itself with 
the naga and graha spoken of as two different animals and yet 
as ofthe same species—; e. the Nagau. 

This sameness of the species with the difference between 
them caused the tale to have in later texts a new turn, inasmuch 
as the animals were said to be of different species in the present 
birth but were brothers in the former, in the human form. 

When the original ndgas were given different forms, one of 
them retained the n 2ga (serpent)—form identified with graha 
(nakra=crocodile), while the other naga— The Padma-néga— 


Here the tale got yet another turn and this was the Start for 
the tale of the Gajendra Moksa. 


of mythology that often a new and 


* comes in the picture. In 
ave Visnu meeting Garuda A 
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in the sky?! and later in a version of the same account in the 
Skanda Purāņa the exploit is completely tagged on to Visnu, 
Indra never appearing in the picture at all.22 In the original 
account Garuda has to fight with Indra, while in the said version 
in the Skanda P., he has to fight Visnu. It is because Visnu has 
gradually been given superiority to Indra. The exploit of Indra 
in taking Soma back to the gods can be seen reflected ina 
changed form in the exploit of Vispu (as Mohini) taking nectar 
back to the gods. It is on the same lines that many of the 
exploits of Indra are awarded to Visnu afterwards. It is not 
difficult, thus, to understand how, in the context of Visnu’s 
overlordship, this exploit of Garuda was transferred to Visnu, 
and Visnu thus came in the picture. It should also be remem- 
bered, though it may evade our notice as if it were a casual 
thing, that in the Gajendra Moksa Visnu comes on the back of 
Garuda.33 Even with the association between Garuda and. Visnu 
in our mind, this instance seems to have more meaning than a 
casual one. When the exploit was transferred to Visnu the 
devouring of the animals by Garuda also would be fashioned 
upon new lines, and is not unnatural to have the naga 
(originally the serpent and now the elephant as we have already 
seen) to invoke Visnu for help who would release him from his 
present plight and also from his beastly form. It is here that the 
old tale takes a final turn and appears to be quite a new one. 
We have simply to look minutely over these turns of the tale to 


mark its gradual progress. 
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‘One of the most interesting gifts recorded by the Purdna-s 
is that of a bed ora cot. It is connected with the vrata-s called 
Asünya-$ayana and Saubha gya-Sayana; but it is not restricted to 
these. On minute examination it becomes clear that the gift is 
an extension of the belief that the gods sleep on certain days in 
the year, in the first month of the caturmásya period; the month 
is Asadha (June-July), and the sleeping starts from the bright 
eleventh day in that month. The Vamana P. (17.3 ff) gives 
the various days in this period for the various gods to sleep; and 
though a particular day is not quite restriced toa particular 
80d, others also being associated with the same, there appears 
to be a fair association of the days and the gods. Thus, Caturthi 
and GaneSa, Sasthi and Skanda, the six-faced Karttikeya; Sap- 
tami and the sun; Astami and Navami and the goddesses 
Kamala and Durga, and so on. One remarkable point is the 
association of Siva with the full-moon-day (ibid.). The associa- 
tion is not quite common; but, then, we may bring to our mind 
that it is on the full-moon-day of Phalguna that Siva is said to 
have burnt the god of love; and we also know the event of the 
Tripura Paurnimà on which day Siva is said to have burnt the 
three cities of the demons. But, the full-moon-day is not the 
only day for Siva; for he is also associated with the day called 
Kalastami, which is the dark eighth day of the Month Bhadra- 
pada (Vàmana P. 17.30-31). The belief associated with the 
Kalastami helps indicate a general belief Iegarding the gods and 
their association with their days. Itis said that on the Kalas- 
tami, Siva sleeps in all the Siva-litiga-s: hence, on this day the 
worship of Siva at a liga directly goes to him (ibid.). "ie 
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renders added implication to the belief that the various gods 
sleep on particular days. These days are, then, to be taken as 
days when the gods do not move out: and the same may be | 
supposed to be true about the caturmasya period as a whole. i 
On the Kalastami, special worship of Siva is enjoined; and the 
vow is called A$ünyasayana (‘The non-empty Bed’). The non- 
empty bed in respect of Siva, then, indicates Siva’s bed (linga) 
being not devoid of the god Siva. There is also the Vaisnavite |] 
vrata of the same name; andit is to be observed on the dark 
second day of Sravana (July-August), and may be continued for 
the whole of the caturmásya period, being performed on the 
dark second day of the other months in it. The main purpose 
behind the performance of this vrata is said to be the non- 
separation of the husband and the wife. As such, it can be per- 
formed by a married woman or a married man. The prayer is 
clear : ʻO God, as you never get separated from Lakgmi, so may X 
I not be separated from my wife’. (Vāmana P. loc. cit., 23)? 
According to the Skanda P. (VI. 265.23 fi), the vrata is to be 
observed on the second dark day of Sravana marked by a cons- 
tellation auspicious to Visnu; and Visnu sleeping on (the serpent- 
bed in) the water is to be worshipped. There is no clear men- | 
tion in this place of Laksmi also being on the bed along with i 
Visnu, but it is to be taken as indicated. The gift of a bed 
(Sayya) is enjoined, and the bed-stead is to be covered with fruits 
and paddy (Zb. 30-32). The same details are mentioned in the 
Bhavisya P. (Uttara 15.4 ff) ; and the vrata is enjoined with a 
desire to avoid widowhood. The dark second day is itself cal'ed 
here Asünya-$ayani-dvitiya, though at the end of the vrata, on 
the dark second day of Karttika a bed is to be given toa bráh- 
mana placing Visnu, the lord of Laksmi on it (ibid., 16b Boe 
Sri-kanta-samyutam), along wita other things. Thee o! : = 
worship of Visnu and Laksmi is mentioned as mid-day in B 
Sk. P., while in the Padma P. itis night when the n zd 
risen. A point to be noted is that the bed to be p ae 
clearly said to be with both Visnu and Fak T ae Has m 
from the Sk. P. noted above mentions only ay d te 
water’ (v. 30 jalasayinam uttamam) while in the LARA scu" (t 
word is srikanta-samanvitam, which may ne ue? this e 
lord of Sri) or ‘with Sri and her husband’. From Pi EP 
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yet another mention of the A$ünya-Sayana-vrata may be noted. 
Thisis in Sk. P. (II. 7.10.6ff). Here the vrata is prescribed 
on the bright second day (v. 6a sravage sSukla-pakse tu diti- 
yayam...); and, though the worship of Visnu and Laksmi. is 
enjoined, the bed to be given to the brahmana is said to be with 
the idol of Visnu made of gold or silver (ibid.). According to this 
reference, the said vrata may be continued for the whole year 
and not only for the duration of the caturmásya. However, the 
unit of four months is maintained; and in each of the three sets 
of four months Visnu and Laksmi are to be worshipped in 
different forms. Thus, for Sravana-Karttika Visnu and Laksmi; 
for Margasirsa-Philguna Hari and Rukmini; and for Caitra- 
Asadha Varàha (Boar-incarnation) and Earth. The yearly vow 
is to come to end on the second day of Asàdha, when the 
invocation to Visnu is the same as in the previous versions of 
the vrata, namely that the bed of the observer should not be 
devoid of the spouse. But, here is an interesting point. The 
last version (Sk. P. II. 7.10.6 ff) says that the vrara may be 
observed even by a widow (v. 27 puruso và sati và ‘pi vidhava 
và samácaret). The mention of the vidhavà would indicate that 
the vrata is not necessarily for a happy married life now, but 
for the future as well. : 

From what has been said above, it would be clear that the 
ASunya-Sayana-vrata was not restricted to the gain of happy 
married life, or sexual happiness only at the present time. That 
there were at least two different versions of the vrata is clear 
from the mention of the bright Second day, in addition to the 
dark one. The most original idea associated with the vrata 
seems to be the gift of a bed during the ‘Sleeping period’, for the 
gods to sleep upon, as is indicated by the Jalasàvin Visnu and 
the linga-sayin Siva. The bed with the god and the goddess, his 
wife, upon it, marks a different stage, when con jugal or sexual 
happiness came to be associated with the bed-gift. With the 
addition of this motif such expressions as Sri-kanta (Bhavisya P. 
noted above) or Laksmi-patisamanvitam (Matsya P. 70.11) 
came to be used, which could indicate a single god, or also the 
god along with his wife! Jt may be noted in this connection 
that the gift of the bed forms part of various wrata-s. Even in 
the case of the prostitutes, in certain Vows, the gift of the bed 
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is enjoined (Matsya P. 69.47), which cannot, be said to be for 
happy married life, or sexual happiness; it is obviously for good 
prospects in their profession, in which the bed plays a promi- 
nent part. As the gift of the bed, along with the mattress there- 
upon, is not restricted to the happy married life (cf. the widow's 
gift of a bed, or that of the prostitute), so was it not restricted 
to the cáturmásya. Some of the vrata-s where the bed is 
enjoined to be given are Siva-caturdasi (Matsya P. 94.22), 
coming on Miarga$irsa bright thirteenth day; Bhimadvadasi 
(ibid. 68.54), Magha bright twelfth day; Vibhüti-dvádasi (ibid. 
98.15), tenth day of bright Karttika; even in the context of the 
Angiraka-vrata, which is in respect of the planet Mars, a bed is 
ordained to be given (ibid. 71.38). Other »rata-s supporting 
the point are Sarkara-saptami, on Caitra bright seventh day (ibid. 
74.9); Kamali-saptami, in respect of the sun on the bright 
seventh day of Caitra itself, when a golden lotus is to be given 
on a bed well furnished (ibid. 77.8); Subha-saptami, when sugar- 
cane and jaggery-bits are to be given being placed on a well- 
furnished bed, on the bright seventh day of Aívina (ibid. 
79.8), etc. 

That the gift of the bed had wider implications would be clear 
from some more examples. This gift is mentioned also in the 
worship or Radha, where, it is said, the bed was covered with 2 
cloth bright like the hue of the fire and smeared with sandal- 
paste (Brahmavaivarta P. Prakrtikhanda 55.38); in the vrata at 
the birth of Krsna (ibid. 2.8, 29); in the worship of Mahalaksmi 
(ibid. Prakrti 39.40); in the vrata of Savitri (in the famous story 
of Savitri and Satyavan), after she is worshipped with the tradi- 
tional sixteen upacara-s (acts) (ibid. 23.70). In an interesting 
bit of information from the Padma P. (Brahma-khanda 2.12- 
14) a robber named Dandaka, once, entered at night the temple 
of Krsna. His intention was to commit theft; but what he saw 
interested him. The inner shrine was teeming with the 
fragrance of the wick-lamp provided with fragr ant oil; and, in 4 
its light, he saw a bed whereupon the idol of Krsna Was places l H 
to sleep with that of Radha (yarydmke sumanohare; suyo 
radhaya sárdham drstah pitámbaro 'cyutal). This detail indicates 
a festival in honour of Radha Krsna when they weremads to 
lie, or sleep together. The Sayanotsava of Krsna, Balarama 
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and Subhadrd at Jagannathapuri is mentioned in the Purana-s 
(eg. Sk. P. 11. 2.36.1 ff); but there the gods sleep separately, as 
Krsna and Subhadrd are brother and sister. Hence the Radha- 
Krsna motif has to be taken as a special one, as far as the 
temples are concerned. Siva and Uma are mentioned, like 
Visnu and Laksmi, to be given on a bed, along with a pair ofa 
bull and a cow, in the vrata called Saubhagya-sayana (Matsya 
P. 60.4led  vratante Sayanam  dadyàd...; uma-mahesvaram 
haimam vrsabham ca gavà saha). In the case of the gift of a 
bed at the birth of Krgna, at the vrata in respect of Radha, or 
the vrata of Sivitri mentioned above, a simple bed without an 
idol is to be given while in such vrata-s as the Saubhagya- 
Sayana or the A$ünya-S$ayana a bed with the god and the 
goddess is to be given, along with a prayer to bestow happy 
married life with full sexual pleasure. Apart from these types 
of gifts of a bed, there is another one. This is the gift of a bed 
on which one’s own golden image or idol is to be placed. The 
main motive in doing so is said to be the achievement of heaven 
after death (Agni P. 211.17 haimim pratikrtim krtva dattvà 
Svargas tathatmanah). The gift of oneself has to be compared 
with tu/d-dana,> in which things equal to one's own weight are 
to be distributed, or are to be given toa brahmana. Ina 
variant of this gift, the image may be made of iron (Bhavisya P. 
Uttarakhanda 185.3 lohajam prakrtim bhavyam) and decorated 
with various costly things is to be donated on a bed. Even a 
woman may give such an idol of herself (ibid. Scd stri ced 
dadati Sayane Sayitam kárayet svayam). In yet another type of 
this gift, the image of oneself is to be given along with that of 
Visnu, but on a different bed, with the expressed desire that the 
giver should go to the region of Vignu and be identified with the 
god after death (Agni P. 204.12-15). It is with the same belief 
that, in the funeral rites after the death of a person, his image is 
enjoined to be given being placed on a bed. It is said that, 
thereby, the person gets free from the state of the dead (preta) 
and becomes a resident among the gods, enjoying life with them 
(Garuda P. 2.21.21). In the same text, it is said that one may 
give a bed covered with a mattress stuffed with cotton even in his 
own life-time, if one has a doubt as to which of the sons would 


give such a gift after his death (ibi; 
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made of excellent wood, ivory or gold-plated along with the 
pillow (ibid. 51-53). According to the Brahmavai. P. (I Ganapati- 
khanda 28.49 ff) at the funeral rites of his father, Jamadagni, 
Paragurima gave to the brahmana-s various gifts, including a 
bed, charming and divine in appearance (divyaSay)am manora- 
mati). 

From what has been said uptil now, the varieties of the bed 
that is given at a rite are as follows : (i) A bed without any 
image or an idol on it dedicated to a god, and subsequently 
given to a brahmana; (ii) A bed with the idol of the god upon 
it given to the god; (iii) A bed given to a brahmana with one's 
own idol on; (iv) A bed given to a brahmana in respect of the 
dead, with the figure representing the dead; and (v) A bed with 
a god and a goddess upon it. The motive of the gift of a bed 
with one’s own idol in one’s life-time and the one for a dead 
person. with his representative idol on, is similar; and it is 
expressed as the gain of heaven and the company of the gods 
after death. A bed without the image ofa god and that with 
it, have the same motif. Actually the latter is only the exten- 
sion of the former; and it seems to have originated with the 
belief that the gods sleep in a certain period (cdturmdsya). As 
an extension of the same belief, it seems probable that the gift 
of a bed to the god (with his image on it, or without it) is with 
the belief that the god would stay in the house of the giver. 
This is on the analogy of tne principle of asünyatva, as is seen 
in the case of Siva and his /iaga and noted above. The sleep of 
the god, then, is indicative of his presence in the same place; 
and the bed acts as a charm for keeping his divine presence in 
the house of the giver of the bed, for prosperity and good luck. 
The gift of bed by even a widow and a prostitute explain the 
point. The last one, where the bed with the idol of the god 
and the goddess is to be given, isa clear case of mithuna; and 
here the principle of asunyatva gets an added angle: Not 
devoid of the spouse! In this case the giving of a mithuna of 
the gods acts as a charm for happy conjugal life, the gain of 
progeny included. The earlierst instance of a couple on a bed, or 
what looks like a bed, obtains from the second century B.C.; 
and it has to be connected with the tradition of ritual-coupling 
(mithunikarana) for prosperity and progeny prevalent among 
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the Vedic people. The second-century B.C. couple mentioned 
above is from Tamluk, and is in something like a chair, or may 
be a small bed; and it is in the purusayita posture, both the 
parties being nude.* In another terracotta instance of a couple, 
in which both the parties are nude, the woman is shown as 
sitting on the lap of the man. And both are shown as sitting 
on a spacious chair-like cot.) These figures could never have 
been used for hanging on the walls as decorative pieces. They 
have to be taken as votive offerings, as in the case of the bed, 
with the god-goddess motif gifted to a brahmana, as we have 
noted inthe Puranicexamples. Figures showing a goddess on 
the lap of the god, her husband, are quite common even today; 
and to the instance of Visnu-Laksmi and Umà-Mahesvara from 
the Puranic records, were added that of Rama and Sita, which 
is a popular motif (though I have not been able to locate it 
from the main Purana-s). The gift of the divine couple, thus, 
has to be connected with the terracotta figures of a similar 
nature, wherein the bed (or a chair-like seat) indicated conjugal 
happiness. A variation of the same motif is the close embrace 
of the divine couple, described, for example, by Kálidasaó and 
Südraka. But, prior to the use of the god-and-the-goddess 
couple, the motif was that of an amorous couple. This terra- 
cotta couple gave place, in course of time, to the god-and- 
goddess couple; this was obviously because the couple on the 
terracotta indicated the divine mates that would give prosperity. 
when offered to a divine person—a brahmana, or the ‘medium’ 
ina non-Vedic cult. A later aspect of the same motif is where 
the observer of a vrata has to give the gifts to many brahmana- 


couples, making the latter sit on bed (Padma P. Srsti, 21.43 
Sayanasthani pūjyāni). 
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THE SHADOW-PERSON 


Shadow-person marks an important motif in certain legends. 
In the Hindu mythology, this motif is fairly marked in the 
Puranic texts, and we have indications of this motif in the Vedic 
texts also. The most popular legend using this motif is that of 
Safijna, called Saranyü in the Veda, and Vivasvant. Safijna is 
said to be unable to bear the lustre of the sun-god, Vivasvant; so 
she placed her ‘double’, called Chaya (*shadow" or “‘reflection”’) 
in her place and ranaway. The myth ultimately is based on 
the relationship of the sun-god with the sky and the earth; and 
the Bhavisya P. (Brahmakhanda 79.4) clearly states that Chaya 
is the earth. It further states that the wife of the sun-god called 
Saüjanà is also known as Prabha (the lustre), and that the 
shadow of her body is the earth, who is known as Niksubha (Jb. 
18 tasyas tu ya tanucchdya niksubhà sā mahi mahi)! The 
question of identification apart, the very fact that one could 
place one’s double (shadow, chdaya) is pertinent. The shadow- 
motif appears with the moon-god also. It is said that, once in 
the month Madhu (the Spring-month), the moon-god went on 
sporting with the beautiful wife of his, Rohini; hence his another 
wife, Sravanà, got angry. So she placed her chayd in her own 
place and went to her father’s house. (Brahmavai. P. 11.96. 
73-75). The account is fashioned on the lines of that of 
Saranyü-Sarasvant. The motif is used in the case of Radha 
also. Radha is said to be sad due to her separation from 
Krsna. Seeing this condition of hers, a divine speech advised 
her to keep her chayd in her place in the house of her husband 
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account from the same text, once the cowherds asked Krsna for 
food as they felt huagry after wandering with him. Krsna asked 
them to go to a place where some brahmanas were performing 
a sacrifice. He instructed them to ask food from the brahmanas, 
and if they refused they should go to their wives and ask them 
for food. The cowherds went as they were told; the brahmanas 
refused, but their wives gave them food, knowing that they were 
sent by Krsna. The wives went later to see Krsna; and with 
just his sight they went straight to heaven. But, lest their 
husbands should know about their secret favour, they got their 
cháyà-s prepared by Krsua who placed these shadow-persons in 
their places in the house (Ib. 18.9-63). The Brahmavai. P. has 
employed this motif very prominently, as is notable from the 
references given above. In yet another account from the same 
Purana, Krsna is aid to have told Vrndi that she would be the 
chaya of Radhi as the daughter of Vrsabhanu. The popular 
narration is that Radhi was the wife of Rāyāņa, but was 
attache | to Krsna. The Purana explains this situation by stating 
that it is the chaya-Radha (Vrnda) that married Rayana, who 
himself is said to be an aspect of Krspa. At the rasa (dance) 
Radhi always joined Krsna, being incognito. Thus, Rédha 
(the actual one) never married anybody and was wholly attached 
to Krsna, says the Purana. The one married to Rayana was her 
chāyā (Ib. 86.136-140). r 
It may be noted that in the first two cases, that of Saranyü- 
chaya and Sravana-chiya, actual objects are given the name 
Chaya (of some one). In the first case, it is the earth (if we 
accept the explanation of the Bhavisya P.). In the second, the 
chàyà is another asterism called Abhijit (cf. Brahmavai. P. I 96. 
73 abhijic chravanacháyà). It is said that formerly there were 
only 27 constellations; but, with the addition of Abhijit, the 
number came to 28.2 Abhijit is also said to be born of the union 
of the moon's share with Sravana, which the latter’s father 
demanded from the moon-god and got (b.). The motif, either 
way, explains the presence of the new constellation. It may be 
understood as taking the place of Sravana (chdya) or may be 


‘her’ progeny. It is to be noted that the ‘shadow’ (cháyà), at all 


places, does not eliminate the original, though it x DESEE a 
the same place as of the Jatter. Thus, the shadow’ of Sanja 
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(Saranyü) stays at the ‘husband's’ place, while the original stays 
at her own father’s. place or at the Uttarakuru region.3 The 
same is the case with Sravanà and Abhijit, or the chāyā placed 
by Sravanà in her place. Chaya is, thus, the addition; or, to be 
precise, it is the ‘double’, though it is said to be crested later by 
the original. 

In the case of Ràdhi, the social awkwardness about the 
devotion of another’s wife to a divine person is explained. 
Irrespective of the question whether Radha was an actual person, 
the awkwardness of her relationship with Krsna brings no credit 
either to herself or to the god-head-turned human. This is 
explained by saying that the real Radha was never with the 
mortal husband, Rayana. The latter had only her ‘double’. 
Both, the original and the ‘double’ met Krsna; they were both 
living at the same time. In the case of the wives of the 
Brahmanas, there is a further Step. Their ‘doubles’ stayed with 
their husbands, while they went straight to heaven. Here the 
original is indicative of the soul; it is not visible on the earth ; 
and yet, the wives are alive! This means that the wives stayed 
on in the terrestrial region with one soul, while the other went 
away to heaven. The difference is pertinent. In the former set 
of accounts the ‘double’ has also the soul, as it has also the same 
body as of the «riginal. In the case of the wives of the Brahma- 
Nas, there is no mention of the soul, and we are to understand 
that they remain in heaven with the same body enlivened by 
the soul. , Here we have the concept of the Double Soul. And 
this persists in all accounts—the ‘double’ may have body (or, 
rather, the same body) or not. 

It will be interesting to note that the same motif has been 
employed to save the calumny of important women, who were 
a nee ES Before we take the example of 
BG DIS us ati was the mother of Aniruddha. 

ing [$na, she must be regarded as a real person. 
E ut OE pod by the demon. Sambara. But 
is self-explanatory “The od s ae Avin (the SES 
in her place wiheneven the E i RAE (ehe womant) 

emon had union. Thus she saved 

chayàm datva ca Sayane; also 
datva mayaya Sayane...). About 
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Sita it is said that at Paricavati itself, which is the entrance for 
the southern forest-land, the fire-god gave Rama the chaya-Sita, 


placing the real Sita in himself safe (Ib. 116.9-15). After the 


defeat and death of Ravana, the fire god gave her back to her 
husband. 

It may be noted that chayd does not always indicate some 
thing dark; and the point is clear in the chaya of the persons 
mentioned above. In the earliest reference we do not have 
chaya, the word being sa-varna indicating the exact ‘double’ (RV. 
X.17.2. In allthese cases the myth of the ‘double’ is not 
without the foundation of some truth. The truth is the belief 
that the soul always has a double, which can be sent out of the 
body and be provided with another body. This body may be 
the counterpart of the same as that of the sender, or another 
one. The another body, again, may be of any known person 
or be entirely new. In the instances mentioned above, the 
person concerned projects the ‘double’ of her own soul and 
gives it her own body, herself keeping away. Jn the case of 
Vinda, however, she is superimposed by the ‘double’ of Radha. 
Here the motif of the double centres round a woman; but, it is 
not always restricted to a woman. Thus, the same motif works 
where a male is said to take the form of another. An example 
of the same would be where Visnu takes the form of Sankhactda 
and seduces his wife, Tulasi (Brahmavai. P. J.24.103ff); and 
in another account he is said. to take the form of the demon 
Jalandhara and seduce his wife, Vrnda (Skanda P. 11.4.21.8-24). 
Also may be noted the case where the demon Adi is said to take 
the form of Parvati to entice Siva and to kill him in the sex-act. 


(Ib. 1.2.29-1 ff). In these instances the ‘double’ of the other 
person is conjured, captured and is superimposed by the per- 
former. Thus, to put it in other words: Vismu conjures the 
‘double’ of Jalandhara or of Sankhacüda and superimposes it by 


his own, giving it the other's form. This is clear from the fact 
that, after some period, his own form is accidentally revealed. 
These mythical accounts that appear to us as concocted, or 
unreal, can never be taken as being false to the early myth- 
makers. The first makers of these accounts believed that the 
‘double’ could act wonders ; and 
wonders. In the eatliest phase, then, 
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myths, but facts of belief! The belief is that an individual has 
two souls; one remains with him, while the other he can 
project out; or it could be caused to get out by another powerful 
person who could work upon it. In the projected state the 
former body may accompany it as the ‘double’ of the original 
one. If we probe this point a bit further, we actually get proof 
from beliefs of the tribals, or from other people's beliefs. Thus, 
according to the ancient Egyptian belief an individual had not 
only two but three bodies? and each was endowed with the 
phase of the same soul. The second body, with the soul, was 
called <a, while the third one was called haibit. This was subtler 
than Ka. and was believed to be the shadow. The Indonesians 
believe that the shadow is the second soul of a person; and to 
the question whether the new-born child has a soul, the answer 
is. “Of course; because it has the shadow."5 Among the 
Dahomians of West Africa, there is the belief of the personal 
and the guardian soul;$ and the Tasmanians believed that every 
individual had the shadow-soul in addition to the normal soul. 
According to the Haida of British Columbia, who also believe 
in the *double'-shadow-soul, the shadow-soul is more active. It 
takes birth, while the other one is restricted to the body. This 
soul gives varied experiences in dream as it wanders away while ` 
the person is asleep. If a sleeping person is suddenly awakened, 
this soul flies away and the person dies. After death, this soul 
drops to the under-world.5 Instances of similar beliefs appear 
in other tribes also, The concept of the double. in the aspect 
of the’ two souls is to be met with in the Vedic-Hindu belief of 
e two birds that uH on the same tree, which is the body in 
e microcosmic sphere and the universe in the macrocosmic 
(Rgveda =RV L164.20) But, here the point is not clear if 
s of the souls. goes beyond the body, keeping the body 
Sipued Gh Ths iere ue The position 
the individual soul experiences ASAREE soul just watches as 
; E 5 various.things in the dream-state. 
eii he Ue a dte Version of the earlier 
$ soul that could wander at will, the 
boll ng sare by the oter soul te suprane oe Th 
ce a ee s x the microcosmic plane as the 
paxs ; the working of the universe (cf. 
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RV X.129.7). 
NEA o cre a Hint ee 
3 same body or at least a 
human body, while those from other tribes. mentioned above, 
show the belief in the ‘double’ being separately embodied, and 
have even a non-human body. Thus, the second soul has the 
body of a beast which is the rorem, or even a tree that serves 
the same belief? Inthe myths from the Puranas, mentioned 
above, there are two entities one like the other. This is where 
the term cháyá is pertinent. This is a step further than the 
primitive belief, where the dark shadow of a person moves with 
him and, hence. is believed to have a soul. Here in the myths, 
noted above, the chaya is the same personality moving separately 
with a separate soul. Jt is not necessarily dark. Now, the 
earliest concept of such a chayd is to be found in the Rgveda. 
Thus. the Gods are said to hold their form with the help of 
their chāyā (RV V.44.6ab yadrg eva dadrse tadrg ucyate, sam 
chaya dadhire sidhrayá "psv à), where the seer vouches that he 
says what he has actually seen ! Here chāyā may be taken to be 
ds are noticed in the waters, their 


the lustre whereby the go 
abode (for water being the abode of the gods, RV X.72.6), and 
Let us have 


the example may not be accepted as an exact one. 
another one. In the hymn to the god Ka (understood as Praja- 
pati), it is said that the Immortal one and also the god of death 
are his chāyā (RV X.12).2 yasya chaya mrtam yasya mytyuh). 
Here the two different entities are said to be the chaya of the 
supreme god, where the concept gets clearer; and chaya indicates 


the same soul-principle taking other forms, also retaining its 
original form. At yet another place we have the god Agni thus 


praised: “You accompany all creature (the created world) like 
the chaya” (RV [.73.8c), where chaya does not indicate the dark: 
shadow so much as the innate life-principle- This belief forms 


the basis for such myths where the chaya has the likeness of the 
her entity- Once it stands as another 


to the original, it has its own creative 


power and can generate, as is the case with t 
ren. It would be, : 


producing Sani and other child : 
the belief of the ‘double’ of the soul acting away from the 
original body and creating a Si ‘double’ of the body was 
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exploited by the Puranic narrator who even used it to save-a 
delicate situation as noted earlier. 

The shadow being endowed with the soul is only another 
aspect of the belief that the shadow itself is the soul. Here the 
shadow is dark; and any harm to the shadow with magical 
devices is believed to .cause (and also actually causes) harm to 
the original. In this context a reference from the Siva P. (V.28. 
3 ff) would be interesting. It isin connection with the ritual 
for safeguarding oneself against probable evils. The performer 
has to wear white cloth and wreaths of white flowers; he gets 
fumed with incense. Having done this, he should stand in such. 
a way as the sun is at his back, and in the night as the moon is 
at his back. This position would cast his shadow in front of 
him. Having seen his shadow, he should look into the sky and 
contemplate upon the.same shadow. But, he should try to 
"sec" it in the sky. If he sees it of white shade, the indication 
is of good fortune. If it is dark, the indication is that he would: 
die within six months. If, again, he sees the white shadow 
without the head it would indicate the same evil. Other indica- 
tions are as follows : If the shadow is red the result is bondage; 
if it is yellow, it indicates enmity; if the shadow shows two 
faces, there would be fear from hunger; if it has no waist, that 
is the sign of the impending death of the person's wife (Zb. 
9-11). It would be clear that here the shadow is believed to 
Stand for the person himself. 

Another important aspect of the shadow is reflection. 
Certain rituals regarding reflections are interesting. In one 
case, after the couple worships the goddess Srimata, they have 
to see their reflection in liquid clarified butter (Sk. P. 11I.2.18.54 
mukhavalokanait cajye kurviydtam...). At the coronation the 
king is ordained to see his reflection either in a mirror or in 
liquid clarified butter (Agni P. 218.28), or in liquid sacrificial 
offering (Sk. P. 11.2.11.45). If we remember that clarified butter 
is believed to be auspicious, 1o Seeing one’s face reflected in it 
DM ia protecting oneself from evil eye. This way the: 
the mirror, which is called zn x iere PE a 
secure with the principle of li ee Pn te ‘double’ S INN 

ight. Belief in the con 
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reflection obtains, and the reflection in a mirror is associated 
with such beliefs. In this connection it may be noted that the 
Puranic evidence to the bath of a deity getting it reflected in a 
mirror does not so much answer the need to save the original 
idol from getting drenched, as the belief that the mirror holds 
the deity itself. Two such references are noteworthy. Thus, 
the idol of Krsna (Visnu) at Jagannáthpuri is said to be given a 
bath in the night of the 14th bright of Pausa getting it reflected 
in a sturdy mirror (Sk. P. I1.2.41.6ff; Ib. 8 adarsa-pratibimbitam 
purusottamam). Likewise, the idols of Krsna, Balarama and 
Subhadra are said to be given a bath in the road at noon as 
they are carried at the chariot-festival; and this is done by wash- 
ing their reflections in the mirror (/b. 11.2.33.97-98). The 
goddess Lalità is described as “the One that stays in the 
mirror" (Matsya P. 61.13 darpanavasinyai). This would show 
that the mirror was believed to be the haunt ofthe deity. On 
the other hand, it holds the reflection to keep it safe, and un- 
harmed from evil eye. The custom to look into the mirror as 
soon as one gets up. or after bath, hints at the same belief. The 
Agni P. specifically enjoins a person to do this daily (235.6ab 
anulipto "lankrta$ ca mukham  pasyec ca darpane). It 
may be noted that the reflection in the mirror is called 
chàya. 
Shadow. reflection included, was the very soul with a body 
for the primitive man. The instances noted above indicate this 
belief, howsoever sophisticated it might have become later. On 
this basic faith new varieties were adjusted, as required. The 
most interesting variety is where the popular concept of Maya 
gives place to Chiya; for, it is said Srsti, the son of Bhümi and 
Dhruva, told his own shadow (svam chayam) to become a 
woman; and from ‘her’ he created progeny (Brahmanda P. 
1.2.36.96-98). 
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THE BIRTH OF THE MARUTS 


Much has already been said all these years about the nature 
and the identity of the wind-gods of the Vedic mythology, the 
Maruts.! In this paper, the myth of the birth of the Maruts is B 
examined. Inthe Vedic literature, we hardly get any elabo- B 
rate myth of the birth of the Maruts. They are said to be the a 
sons of Rudra. Ina detail of this motif they are said to have 
been produced from the breasts of Prsni, by Rudra. Pršni, 
however, is seen as a cow, and the Maruts are said to be born 
from the white udder (RV 11.34.2d vrsá-jani prsnyah sukra 
üdhani). Pr§ni is often said to be their mother (1.23.10 etc. 
AV V.21.11), and a cow (V.52.16; VIII.83.1 etc.) Prsni is : 
identified among other things, with the cloud; and, as such, the re 
Maruts should be said to be born from the cloud. But, it is a s 
common experience that the winds are not produced from the 
cloud; on the contrary, they help create clouds with various 
shapes. Though the cloud-cow image is quite common in the 


Rgveda it is doubtful, if Préni be taken only as the cloud? 
And this in spite of the fact that Prsni is herself said to be a 
d that the cow-image In the — 


cow. It has to be remembere a za ee 
Rgveda has a wider field of identification; itis not restricte to 
Thus, the earth is said | 


the cloud. One example would suffice. - : 
to be the cow, and the image is mixed with that of Speech (1.28, 


41; X.101.9cd-=1V.41.5cd; 133.74). The Mai e RU 
be the sons of Sindhu (sindhu-mataralt, ACIE ui like Ge ii 
image is carried further and they are said to run on 17 


dhu-s, which would give the idea of the coursing rivers; ani 
Sindhu which is said to be the mo 


ther of the Maruts, yould 
cate the earthly rivers (cf- Sayana). 


- 


So would Préni, from 
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udder the Maruts are said to have been born (Taitt. Sam. 1I.2. 
11.4 prsniyai payaso maruto jatah). But the ‘udder’ is the cloud 
in the imagery of the Vedic seers (RV [.64.5 duhanty ‘adhar 
divyáni dhütayah, bhümim pinvanti payasá parijrayah; MI.1.9 
etc.); and, obviously, it indicates the dark waterful cloud with 
which the stormy winds are often associated. They are said to 
be the sons of the sky (X.77.2); and in yet another imagery they 
are said to have been produced from the womb of Div (female 
aspect of the sky) by Vayu (1.134.4d diva à vaksganabhyah). 
Beyond this there is hardly any other detail regarding the birth 
of the wind-gods in the recorded Vedic mythical tradition. 
The Puranic record is, on the other hand, rich and multi- 
faced about the birth of the Maruts. 

The most common myth about the birth of the Maruts in 
the Puranic tradition is the one which reports the cutting of the 
foetus of Diti on the part of Indra—first into seven parts and 
then each of the parts into further seven. The myth is rarely 
found in the Vedic tradition; and as it appears in the Ramayana 
(Bala 46-47) and the Puranas prominently, it indicates a 
conflict between the Maruts and Indra, whom they are intended 
to destroy. Aditi and Diti are the wives of Kasyapa; and to 
avenge the destruction of her sons, Diti approaches her husband 
to give her a son to destroy Indra (Visnu P. 1.21.31 indra- 
vadharthdya). Kasyapa states a condition that, after conception, 
she should hold the foetus for a complete year. But, when just 
three days remained for the completion of the year, she goes 
into a lapse, and Indra enters her womb and cuts the foetus into 
seven parts (/b.; also Padma P. Srstikhanda 7.54). The reason 
for the lapse is variously given. It is said that Diti slept in the 
day-time, with her hair let loose, and with her head hung bet- 


ween her knees. These are the general restrictions to be observed 


in pregnancy As the foetus got cut into parts, the parts wept 
(rudantah); and Indra asked them not to weep, “mā ruda”. 
Hence, it is said, they were called Maruts (Jb. 55-64, also Sk. P. 
J.2.14.33-45). The main points in the narration are that the 
Maruts are associated with “weeping”, and that they are, as a 
group, prends to Indra. The first trait, at once, Git con- 
nec wil he, activi in; i 

c ERE ae ae for, tears and rain are often 
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elsewhere.4 Belief obtains that the rain-deities, or the deities 
connected with fertility, are “weeping deities".5 Rituals also 
obtain to connect weeping to rain, asa charm.$ About the 
second point, that of enmity between the Maruts and Indra 
there is clear enough indications in the Rgveda. Itis said that 
once the Maruts left Indra in the din of the battle and went 
away (I.[65.8; VIIL7.31). At one place, Indra is questioned by 
the Maruts why he is trying to kill them who are his brothers 
(1.170.2); and in the same context, earlier, we have the seer 
Agastya alluding to Indra complaining why the offering was 
contemplated and taken for Indra but offered to the Maruts 
(Ib. 1; see Yàska, Nir. 1.5,6). This would indicate that, though 
the storm-gods were adjusted as the friends of Indra in the 
Vedic tradition, there had been a rivalry, howsoever faint it 
might have been. Further Agastya invokes Indra to discard 
enmity for the Maruts (I.171.6b bhava marudbhir avayāta-heļah). 
lt would appear that both the Maruts and Indra were 
primarily rival rain-gods. The advent of the dark rain- 
cloud being associated with the stormy winds, they were 
supposed to be the sons of the cloud, thus giving rise to 
the myth of the birth of the Maruts from the Prsni, cow- 
mother. But in the Vedic account Indra is not presented 
as cutting the interiors of this mother, as 1S the case in 
the Puranic accounts. Evenso, the apparent equation could be 
Préni=Diti. As such, it could be said that the myth of the 
cutting of the foetus by Indra is suggested from the cune 
the interior of Práni — Diti by Indra with his thunderbolt that 
appears in the form of the shafts of lightning: NOE 
mentioned in the Rgveda along with Aditi (1V.2.1 an di n: SEE 
and at the latter of these places; she very. Bon EN 
earth; for, it is said that when the godsjVarune s ud Diti and 
their chariot at the break of the day, they see E Hc 
Aditi (Sayana renders the word diti here as eart. ae pur uo 
the Vaj. Sam. (XVIIL22) mentions Digg V says 
CANNES "m: diti$ ca me). But, the AV say 
earth ( prihivi ca me-aditis ca me” drehe head of Vritya 
that Diti and Aditi are the ^ Dr which would indicate the 
(XV.18.4 ditis cd-ditis ca sirsa-kapale), 3 nd the earth 2). The 
halves of a circle (indicative one sos not the Maruts (AV 
sons of Diti are mentioned; put they are 
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VII.7.1), though they appear to indicate the later demons 
(daityas). Yt is only at the AV that Diti gets a somewhat 
darker character, which sticks to her later in the Puranic 
literature. But her real nature is not made clear. The motif 
of the rivalry between Indra and the Maruts, that is indicated 
inthe Rgreda, obviously continued; and when Diti got settled 
as the mother of the Daityas, the rivals of the high god, Indra, 
were accommodated as her sons; but, as they had already establi- 
shed their benevolence in the tradition, they remained as Indra's 
friends. The somewhat defined character of Prsni, as the cloud- 
cow, now gave place to the undefined nature of Diti. But, as 
both Indra and the storm-gods are the gods of the mid-region, 
the womb of Diti has to be the mid-region. The point is already 
suggested in the Rgveda where the Maruts are said to be 
generated by Vàyu in the womb of the sky (1.134.4). The belief. 
that the mid-region holds the:foetus prior to releasing rain 
might have helped the motif of the cutting of the foetus (RV I. 
6.4 punar garbhatvam erire, spoken of the Maruts); and the 
foetus stands in the upper region, which is the mid-region (1. 
164.9 atisthad garbho vrjanisv antah). Obviously, this garbha 
that stands in the mid-region, is the cloud full of rain. This is 
shattered by Indra and broken into pieces causing theparts to 
cry and Shed “tears” of rain. The belief of the formation of 
the cosmic foetus continued even in later times, as is noted by 
Bhatta Utpala. When the mid-region is seen as the cosmic 
woman that holds the į foetus,, the restrictions regarding 
behaviour in pregnancy were attached to the concept; and Diti is 
seen as being warned not to sleep in the day time, nor sleep with 
unclean feet etc. The Puranas spin details of this concept; and 
the Bhag. P.(V1.18.20 ff) narrates the accounts at full length. 
It is to be noted, that it also says that the Maruts were Asuras 
originally, but left off their original nature (ub. 20ab asuram 
bhavam apohyautpattikam). Ditiis said to have observed the 
pumsavana vow, and was asked to follow the rules meant for 
women in pregnancy (Jb. 47-54). 
M aS popes version of the birth of the Maruts, 
DE nich cites cic EUR recorded by the Vamana P. (46. 
> ith of the Maruts takes place in 


each of the eras (manvar 
"ara-s). Jn the iti 
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Indra are mostly absent; and the generation of the Maruts is said 
to be caused by other factors, though, in some cases, Indra is 
broughtin. But, that seems to be more as a habit rather than 
a matter of essential motif. Evenso, the.motif of the number 
of the Maruts is present. The accounts are as follows : 

1. In the Svayambhuva manvantara, Savana, the son of 
Priyavrata died issueless. His wife, Suvedas, was directed by a 
divine voice to ascend to the pyre of her dead husband and burn 
herself. She did as was bade; but, as she ascended the fire, her 
husband came to life. Now, they both flew into the sky, where 
the wife reached her period of menstruation. On they went 
flying; and on the sixth day the king united with his wife. His 
semen fell down and was noticed by the wives of the seven sages 
namely Samana, Nalini, Vapusmati, Citra, Visalà, Harini and 
Alini. Asthe semen collected into a ball while falling down, it 
took the form ofa dark cloud (abhra-varnam Sukram). The è 
wives of the seers collected it into a lotus leaf, thinking that it h 
was nectar. They drank it; and to, their surprise, got pres- 
nant Their husbands now discarded them. After the due 
period, they gave birth to seven sons (each to one), who began 
weeping as they were born. They were asked not to weep (ma 
ruda); hence they were called Maruts (Jb. 4-22). The motif of the 
mid-region is clear; the wives of the seers are not earthly; for, 
they belong to the “seven seers”, the stars in the Ursa Major 
CEEE to another account which occurs in the same 
place, it is said that in the Auttama'manvantara there was a king 
named Jyotisman, the son of Vapusman. As he was issueless, 
he practised severe penance to get progeny. His wife attended 
on him. The "seven seers” (saptarsi-s) saw her and asked her 
the cause of her getting emaciated. Knowing it from her, they 
asked the couple to g0 home, and that they would get seven 


nceived. But, 
sons. The couple went home; and the queen co 
even prior to the birth of the children the king died. ee 
performed ‘Sati’, even against the wishes of ta w au 
ascended the pyre of her husband. Now. NE s me ur 
being consumed by the funeral fire, a pe i es 
from it and dropped itself into the water a 
it got burst into seven parts- These were the Maruts (Ib. ) 
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Here also the motif of “the seven” is present; but, while in 
the previous account the seven are the wives of the seers, them- 
selves getting pregnant, here the seven seers bless the couple. 
The motif of conception and awkward delivery is present in 
both; and the transplantation of the foetus prior to the birth is 
obvious.- In the first there is clear indication of the mid-region 
in the transplantation, while in the second it is faint. The 
waters into which the flying hot foetus falls are, probably, those 
of the mid-region. The birth at both the places is normal, 
being caused by a normal sexual union, but, why should the 
couple die is a matter of further investigation, though the crea- 
tion of the foetus of rain might be said to require the combination 
of the fire and water, as is seen in the case of the cloud and the 
lightning fire in it. It is clear that the conception in the mid- 
region, and the flying of the couple together, is nothing but an 
allegory on the cloud-lightning couple moving in the mid-region 
in the first account, and the flying ball of burning flesh in the 
second account also is the cloud, being ‘roasted’ in the light- 
ning fire. The motif, though not mentioned in the Vedic accounts, 
appears to be either very ancient or borrowed from some abori- 
ginal belief, to which the concept of the ‘seven’? was attached. 
The point of Sati, obviously, is a superimposition, and not 
essential. 

3. Here is yet another account, which is similar to the 
second one and proves that the Sati is not the essential point; 
it is the fire-foetus that is the main motif. It is said that in the 
Raivata manvantara a king named Ripujit practised penance; 
and a daughter was born to him, by the favour of the sun-god. 
Her name was Surati. When her father died, she decided to 
burn herself to death. The subjects tried to prevent her; but to 
no avail. As she entered the fire (separate from that of her 
father !), there arose seven sons from it. They were the Maruts 
(Ib. 62-68). Here, it is not clear whether the girl was pregnant; 
but it is indicated. In that case, the situation is rather awkward 
and reminds one of the myth of Prajapati and his daughter 
after whom he ran to plant his seed, Here, however, the 


daughter's case is devoid of the father's contact, though the 
name (Su-rati) is suggestive of sex. 


4. Hereisa slightly diff: 2raci 
erent u cisa 
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manvantara the king Rtadhvaja had seven sons. When they 
grew up they went to perform penance at the mountain Meru 
with a desire to defeat Indra. Knowing their intention, the lord 
of the gods sent the nymph Pütani to entice them. When the 
seven saw her they got infatuated and released the semen, which 
was drunk up by a crocodile, named Sankhini. Now the seven 
got ashamed and returned to the capital. The crocodile was 
later caught by some fishermen, who reported the matter to the 
seven princes. The princes got her and placed her in a well in 
the palace. After the due period the creature gave birth to 
seven human babes, who began weeping for milk. Brahmà came 
and took them to the mid-region and placed them in the path of 
the winds, saying to them that they should not weep “ma ie 
ruda”); hence they were called Maruts (Jb. 24-41). 


The account has a germ of the fight-motif, Indra being bj 
brought in; but, the motif does not seem to be main. The main f 
motif is the transfer of the babes to the mid-region, and their i 


generators being seven. One wonders if in the seven we have no 
reflection of the Ursa major and in the crocodile the female 
aspect of the "pregnant cloud (cf. Prsni). The motif of the 
semen oozing out and being collected separately is to be mark- 
ed. Here it is eaten up by the crocodile, while in the previous 
account (No. Í above) it is collected by the sages’ wives in a 
lotus-leaf. 

5. According to another account, in the Caksusa manvan- 
tara the sage Maüki practised penance at the holy place called 
Saptasirasvata (i.e. where the seven streams of the Sarasvati E 
seen). The gods, trying to distract him, sent the nymph ie 
Vapu to him (a variant of her name i5 Tusita). When the s 
eyed her, his semen got released and got mixed in the water E: 
theholy place. From the *seven-stream " holy Bae ae a 
seven male children; and they were the same as the Maruts 119. 

62-68). 7 

ms motif of the semen being mixed (or EA E 
separate place has to be noted. In all suc B 


> bject. 
i n is a separate body or o 4 
container of the seme E ount that occurs in the same 


6. According to another t th oe 
Purana ata different place (Saromahatmya E E E m 
Mankana is said to have released his semen on see mp | 
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Bat he caught it into a jar. The semen got sevenfold in the jar. 
Out of it were born seven sages, who became the Maruts. 

The motif of the collection of the semen, here n a jar? is 
to be noted. 

7. According to yet another account, in the Tamasa 
manvantara King Dantadhvaja is said to have practised a unique 
ritual. He offered his own flesh, blood, bones, hair and lastly 
his semen into the fire. When he offered his semen into the 
seven flames of the fire, a word was heard from the fire not to 
offer anything any more. The king himself was now dead. 
Seven sons came out from the seven flames weeping. Brahma 
pacified them; they were the Maruts (/b. 56-62). 

Even here the point of the seven is seen in the flames. It is 
also to be noted that when the offering of the semen is made, it 
is said to be the last and the exact offering. 

From what has been detailed above, it is clear that there 
were two different versions of the the birth of the Maruts. One 
in which there appears to be a conflict between the Maruts and 
Indra, while the other is mostly free from this motif. It is also 
clear that the birth of the Maruts was independent of the account 
of Diti, as is seen in the accounts recorded by the Vamana P. 
Though the number of the Maruts is not mentioned to be forty- 
nine (i.e. 7x7) in the Vedic texts, they are referred to as twenty- 
one (7x3) at the AV (XIII.1.3d tri-saptáso marutah). The RV 
does not clearly state this number of the Maruts, though there 
is a faint indication (I.133.6). The Vedic texts, however, show 
their acquaintance with the belief that each of the three regions 
are sevenfold; and they also indicate clearly that in each of these 
the cosmic rivers flow (RV X.75.1c pra sapta sapta tredha). 
The concept of the seven. worlds, as such, is yet unclear in the 
Vedic texts; and, though there is reference to the six regions 
Super imposed by the Great (X.14.16), the Great can hardly be 
believed to indicate a region. The place in the RV where the 
pern the seven-fold triple regions are mentioned, also men- 
tions the Sindhu calling it the greatest of all the cosmic rivers 
(X75. ld pra srtvarinam abhi sindhur ojasa). This cosmic river 
Sindhu is said to extend from the earthly region to the top of 


x ORUM region, and it is said to roar like a bull. The 
aruts, i «c " X R 
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mátarali), are to be taken as the sons of this cosmic river, which 
is unseen but gives rise to the “weeping deities’ of the Puranic 
records, who are the clouds, rather than the stormy winds. This 
also marks the difference between the nature of the Maruts from 
the Rgveda and the Vedic traditions and the one that we get in 
the Purünas. The first mention of the “weeping? Maruts 
obtains at the Rāmīyana (Bila 46;47.1-10), which also mentions 
the Maruts to be seven into seven ([5.3 marutam sapta-sapta- 
nām). The Mahābhārata does not mention this account of 
Indra and Diti, and it gets currency in the Puranas. It should 
be noted that the Maruts in the accounts from the Ramayana 
and of the Puranas are not so much the storm gods as the gods 
of rain. And, though the parts of the foetus are sought to be 
identified with the Maruts in a general way, they are differen- 
tiated from them; for, it is said that the parts are placed in the 
path of the Maruts (cf. Vamana P. 46.41 niyojya ca marun- 
marge; Ram, loc. cit. 47.4 vataskandha ime sapta carantu divi 
putraka). The number forty-nine is associated with the seven in 
the seven regions according to the Puranic accounts. The 
Brahmanda P. (11.3.5.79ff) mentions these seven regions as 
extending from the earth to the top of the Pole-star, being 
called Avaha, Pravaha, Udvaha, Samvaha, Vivaha, Anuvaha and 
Parivaha. In each of these there are seven Maruts, which are 
called in the Agni P. (219.28-34) Vayuvesss Vayubala, Vayuban, 
Vayumandala, Vayuivala, Vayuretas and Vayucakra. The divi- 
sion into seven is a very ancient belief and obtains among ma 
ancient people. Thus, the ancient Egyptians believed in t s 
seven aspects of Osiris covered (and protected) by the SCC MA 
the latter has to be broken when Osiris comes out. The Sepe 
that covers Osiris is called Dat in his protective aspect t 
when it is to be straightened for Osiris to come out, E & ae 
Apopis, the dragon of darkness. Dat represents 


+. beyond the visible 
sphere that lies under the earth and that 15 ve stage where 


vault of the sky. The limits of Dat's body oa Diti may be 
all cosmic activities take place.!! The concep 


ete cs 
compared with that of Dat. The non Ee 2 
visible space between the sky and the sur: es Ur es 
comprises all the seven regions contempla 

imagery. This also is the ‘jar 
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Marduk (Merodach), the latter opens the mouth of his mother, 
the former; and the mouth is said to be seven miles wide. 
Tempests and hurricanes are in it.'^ In the Assyrio-Babylonian 
mythology Tiamat is the Great Mother and the dragon of 
chaos. The seven sons of Bel, who were the gods of squall and 
thunder grew in the depth of the Abyss. The seventh of them 
was the whirl-wind.!? It will be seen that wind- and- storm gods 
are often in the opposite camp, and they are the enemies of the 
cultural hero, who subdues them.!^ The fight between the storm- 
gods and the cultural hero, the high god, is one of the oldest 
traits in a mythology. This trait includes the subduing of the 
mother of the storm-gods, who is also, the mother of the 
chaotic evil powers. In the myth of the birth of the Maruts the 
oldest trait, hence, is the rivalry between Indra and the Maruts 
and the former’s act of subdual of Diti. It is not recorded by 
the Vedic texts, but percolated, and the later texts recorded it. 
The accounts that do not mention Diti take the motif of the 
seven parts of the foetus, slightly modifying it, but never getting 
rid of the belief that the Maruts are to be taken as being present 
intheseven regions. They, however, dwell on the formation 
of the cosmic foetus, rather than on the cutting motif. Inthem 
the difference between the mighty storm-gods and the mild 
raining divinities is more marked. The myth, here, takes the 
form of a predominantly rain-myth rather than a storm-myth. 
Because of this change of motif, the accounts use the imagery of 
sex, and actual copulation or the release of semen which is the 
ancient symbol for rain.!? The real connection of these accounts 
with that of the birth of Maruts is through the **weeping" sons 
of Diti, and not Diti herself. It is not improbable that these 
accounts from the Vàmana P. are more or less charms for the 
formation of the clouds; they may even indicate rituals using 
the sex-motif. But, nothing certain can be said in this regard 
at the moment. Moreover, the motif of the funeral pyre 
involving the couple is a hindrance in such a suggestion. The 
penance and death would also support ritual. However, it can 
be said wan certainty that the myth of the birth of the Maruts 
has three c'ear phases : (i) The Préni-cow; (ii) Diti's foetus, and 
(iii) the formation of the cosmic foetus. These appear to have 


been independent of one "a * 
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about the centuries just preceding the Christian era (the period 
of the Ramayana), the first two got mixed up, when Príni was 
discarded, her place being taken by Diti; and later both were 
discarded, as the myth centered round the formation of the 
rain-cloud with the aid of queer rituals. 

Tosum up. The Vedic mythology does not record the stage 
of the conflict between the cultural hero, Indra and the storm- 
gods; but, it is clear that there must have been this conflict, and 
this is indicated in the fact of the rivalry between Indra and the 
Maruts. Originally, the Maruts must have included the concept of 
the controllers of rain, as they could carry it anywhere, or even 
deny it to the people. In this capacity, they must have been 
thought of as the Asuras; but this phase did not exist at the 
Rgvedic period. As such, these storm-gods came to be help- 
mates of the main god, without an actual clash. Their benevo- 
lence made them the generous sons of Prsni, the concept of 
which deity was that of an all-encompassing mother, including 
that of the nourishing cow (her male counterpart being the sun), 
that ruled over all space from the earth to heaven. Her counter- 
part was Diti; but the latter was associated with chaotic anti- 
good powers, though this fact is not clear in the Rgveda and it 
& first noted in AV. Both Prsni and Diti MN 
bound by visibility—or, bound space; Aditi was unbound. 
Because of this concept about Diti, she had to be subdued and 
her sons to be fought with and tamed. This was the ea 
thread of the myth, which continued in the later accounts recor 4 
ed in the Ramayana and the Purágas. But here the pee 
Maruts remained just the rain-givers, that had lost their cagap 
of the control of rain which is the trait of the e m 
is indicated by their “weeping”. Beyond this myth, € E naf 
another one that told of the formation of the clouds y m us 
titual-sex and sacrifice including killing on the ee d 
which also included offerings into the fire for that ma a ack 
these accounts got a ready myth of the “weeping Som 


; ding the 
mixed with it, retaining the traits of g PUT Im : E E 
Maruts, but it discarded Diti and In S ee ien 


of birth in the new set of accoun The bursting of the 
altogether isolated from the earlier one. ni S 
foetus is akin to the cutting of it in the eat 
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And this too has a subtle parallel in the Japanese mythology, 
where it is stated that the fire-god was the last issue of Izanagi 
and Izanami. As he came out, he injured the mother, Izanami; 
hence, Izanagi cut the new-born into pieces, which themselves 
became various other gods.16 
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DIPAVALI 


Dipavali is the most famous of the Hindu festivals and itgoes 
on for four days in most parts of India, starting from the day 
called Dhana-trayodasi and ending on the Balipratipadà. Apart 
iz., the Govatsa- 
dvadasi prior to the Dhana-trayodasi, and the Yama-dvitiya which 
follows the Balipratipadà. The festival is, thus, a combination of 
the dark half of the month of Agvina and the birght half of the 
month of Karttika. If we look at the names of the various days 
associated with the festival Dipavali, we understand that the 
following deities or personalities are important therein : Yama 
and Bali. But, in addition to them, the cows are also mentioned 
(cf. the name Go-vatsa). It is customary to worship the cows 


the day of Yama-dvitiya, which is called the Bhau-bij or Bhaiyya 
duj, brothers 8o to the house of their sisters (if married) and the 
latter wave tiny wick-lamps round their faces. On the day of 


Occasionally, 


the morning before sun-rise, and the Worship of Laksmi, the USA 
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goddess of wealth, is performed at night. Dhana-trayodasi is 
not very much marked in the present set-up, though, at certain 
places, it is marked by the worship of the god Dhanvantari, 
the physician of the gods, who is said to have brought out 
nectar when the ocean was churned. 

The events mentioned above are associated with the 
Festival-of-Lights as it is observed today. It will be interest- 
ing to go back about a thousand years, and even more, 
and see the various rituals associated with this festival. 
Some of the old rituals and customs have been lost to 
us at the present times; and, naturally, in most cases the mean- 
ing behind the festivities, as a whole also has been lost. Let us 
probe back! The Govatsa-dvadasi started the festivities of the | 
Dipavali in ancient times, as now, as recorded in the Skanda | ) 
Purdna'. But the speciality was that this tirhi was believed to 
be more auspicious if it started at the evening, when the dust 
from the feet of the cows returning to their stalls from the graz- 
ing ground went up inthe air. The rituals at this time are 
interesting. As the name of the day shows, it was customary to 
worship the cows and the calves. But, there is to be found an 
additional element. This worship was to be performed at the 
foot of the Vata tree (popularly known as the Indian religious 
tree, or the Indian Fig-tree). The symbolism of the worship of 
this tree is clear in the famous ritual of Vafa-Savitri. According 
to ancient traditions, this tree has been venerated as the sun-tree 
and the giver of issues. The association of this tree with 
the cow-calf pair symbolised wealth in cattle for ae 
new year, that started from the Balipratipada accor x 
to one calculation. The pair of the cow and the ca 
was to besmeared with sandal; and it was taboo for people a 
eat anything prepared in cow’s milk. A lamp Gre een 
to be waved round the cow-calf. Another a eee and 
day was as follows: Nine wick-lamps were ore v is m 
they were placed with other wicks pointed to the nor od 
the condition of the wicks of these lamps im E 
omens were to be judged. If the flames kept sta E Mr 
omen. Likewise, if they turned to the dcs or wavered it 
was a good omen. Bat, if they turned 2 mbolised a particular 
was a bad sign. Each of the nine lamps SE E 
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span of time, during which the good or evil was to be experi- 
enced. The first stood for a fortnight and so on. The prayer 
addressed to the lamps was, “O lamps, born in the family of the 
sun..., may you portend the evil or the good" (Sk. P. 1I.4.9.10). 
The lamps were to be lighted on successive days also for the 
next five days. It is interesting to note that the lamp to be lit 
on the thirteenth of the dark half (the day of Dhana-trayodasi) 
was in the name Yama; and it was called Yamadipa. On this 
day Yama was to be propitiated with various offerings, the 
reason given being that, by doing so one could avoid untimely 
death (5. ff). 


The next day was that of the auspicious bath, and was called 
Naraka-chaturdasi, as is the case today. But, some of the rites 
arelosttoday. Even today the custom is that of bath with oil, 
as was then. The reason for oil-bath is stated to be that on 
this day the goddess Laksmi stays in oil and the Ganga in the 
water for the bath. It was customary to wave round the head, 
in the middle of the bath, a gourd and a twig of the herb called 
apamarga (Acheranthes Aspera). After bath the person was to 
offer wick-lamps to the two sons of Yama, whose names are 
given as Syama and Sabala (Actually, in the Vedic tradition they 
are Yama’s two dogs, whom the later tradition changed into the 
sons of Yama)? The Point to be noted is that even here the 
prominence is given to Yama, though in keeping with the spirit 
of the Festival-of-Lights, lamps are mentioned. It is, thus, clear 


death, Yama. This is supported from the fact, that, the other 
name of this day is Preta-chaturdasi (The Fourteenth-of-the- 
Dead) An interesting point is, that on this day broth of tender 
leaves of the plants of black-gram was to be eaten. ]t may be 
noted in this connection that black gram was not supposed to be 
auspicious in Vedic rituals. Here oil-bath and the broth of the 
leaves of black-gram were believed to bestow the favour of 
Laksmi for the new year. Another name for this night (i.e., on 
the Naraka-chaturdasi day) was Maharatri; and it was believed 
to be the darkest of the nights. It marked the advent of the 


goddess of wealth, who is to arrive the neat day othe Hifteemthusa 
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dark, the Amavasya. This is the day of Laksmi-worship. An ij 
important point to be noted in this connection is that the day of il 
Maharatri (the fourteenth dark) is associated with the name of | 
Naraka; but the word naraka does not indicate anything like hell, 
as is commonly believed. The expression “‘the Chaturdasi of 
Naraka” (Sk. P. 11.4.6.50) shows that in the name of Naraka we 
have recollections of some ancient ruler, as in the name of Bali. i 
Actually, Naraka was the king of the Asuras, his other name | 
being Bhauma. The Mahābhārata gives Naraka as the name 
of a country, ruled by one Bhagadatta (Sabha, 14.14). The ij 
case is like that of Karnata, who is supposed to be a demon-king; $ 
and when he fell dead, the region where he fell came to be | 
known as Karnata or Karnataka. The date of his defeat is 
given as the thirteenth dark of Magha (Sk. P. III.2.18.117). This 
would mean that the date of his defeat came to be remembered 
as a day of festivities in his honour. This is exactly the case 
with Naraka, who is sought to be revered in this festival on the 
fourteenth dark of Aévina. The festivity is, 3hus, two-fold. On 
the one hand it is the day of jubilation ; and on the other, it is 
the day of homage for the defeated. This process of assimila- i 
tion is the crux cf the life of the Hindu people, who assimilated 
the Vedic and non-Vedic cults to form one whole unit of a race. | 
What has been said now is true of Bali also, as shall be pre- if 
sently seen. The name Prefa-chaturdasi indicated the death f 
(end) of the old year, prior to the advent of Laksmi, the glory * 
of the new year (Jb. 11.4.9.20). z : 
There are certain beliefs and customs associated also with 
the day of Laksmi-piijana, the fifteenth dark. It is stated that 
on this day Laksmi was rescued from the prison of Bali. But, 
as soon as she was set free, she slept in the bed of the lotus. 
The rite, lost to us today, is known as sukha-suptika (“Happy 
sleep”). Before being worshipped Laksmi was to ae 
gently. This awakening was also saree ane int The cies 
lighting the wick-lamps at various places. (Ib. 8011). P e 
included the cow-stall, cross-roads, river-banks, temples, ca 
; z mation-ground and places of 
of hills and of mountains, the cre fod! thie’ offen 
burial. Special preparations were TER or nice EE 
Laksmi. Also “trees-of- light” (dipa-vr ksa) AWE f th 
x and onthe main streets of the 
at the places mentioned aboye an 
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town. The Sk. P. is the work of about the 10th Century A.D, 
But the custom of the *'trees-of-light" and the “Happy sleep” 
seems to be pretty old. Both are mentioned in the Nilamata 
Purana, a work of the 7th Century A.D. The whole idea behind 
the awakening of Laksmi is closely associated with the sleep of 
Visnu on the eleventh bright (ekaádasi) of the month of Asàdha. 
It is reported that, with Visnu, all gods and goddesses sleep 
during this period. If we note that Visnu is to get up on the 
eleventh bright of Karttika, which follows the Laksmi-püjana 
and the “happy sleep" of Laksmi, it is understandable why 
Laksmi should get up from her lotus-bed prior to Visnu, as a 
good wife! The “Tree-of-lights” compares with the Christmas 
Tree. The modern development is in the form of the Sky- 
lanterns (akàsa-dipa). Laksmi's freedom from the prison of 
Bali indicates the latter’s defeat. But, see how the defeated is 
given his due importance. According to the traditional custom, 
on this day, people danced gaily to the tune of drums and pipes 
in the night, the innumerable wicklamps and “Trees-of-light”’ 
giving them a virtual bath of brilliance. The king used to mix 
with the populace freely, going all the while on foot, and slowly. 
And he would cause it to be declared, “Harken O people ! 
Today this kingdom belongs to king Bali; make merry, dance 
and sing in his name ! 1”? Thus is the memory of Bali associated 
with the festivities. The defeat of Bali by Vamana (dwarf) 
Visnu is symbolic of the winning over of the Asura king to the 
cult of the Vedic sacrifice. The festivities of the day of the 
Laksmi-püjana weave the historical fact into the threads of 
mythology (Jb. 90-95). 

As the festivities of the day of the worship of Laksmt proceed- 


the major part. They came in a group or groups, some beating 
handy drums and the others winnowing baskets, crying aloud, 
“Get you gone, O Alaksmi” (7b. 95-100; the practice is seen in 
Bengal and some parts of Bihar even today, though it is 
not done in the night). According to. the tradition, the 
driving away of Alaksmi marks the end of the reign of 
Bali. He held Sway over his kingdom till the fifteenth 


dark; but i 
ark; but on the next day, the Arse: MaYe stltGundanightsa 
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half of the month of Karttika, he is said to have donated his 
kingdom to the dwarf Visnu. To mark his end on this day, it 
was customary then (as now in certain parts including Maha- 
rashtra) to make his image in cow-dung and worship it (Jb. IL.4. 
10.15). A special feature of the worship was to place curds 
before the effigy. Mixed with this worship of the king of the 
Asuras, there was also the worship of the mountain Govar- 
dhana. Both these are the relics of folk-traditions mixing with 
the religion of the Vedic priests, and forming the new amal- 
gamated religion, the phases of which have come down to us 
even today. The cult of mountain-worship is already known 
in the famous Govardhana-worship which was upheld by Krsna, 
in opposition to that of Indra-worship which was a legacy from 
the Vedic religion. Here it is seen mixed with that of the 
Asura-cult of Bali-worship. All such instances mark the 
development of the Hindu tradition on the principle of reconci- 
liation. 

Another interesting feature of this day was a game resem- 
bling the Tug-of-War of today. This game was not resorted to 
always, but only if the previous tifhi remained and mixed with 
the Pratipada (the first bright of Karttika). This meant that the 
darkness of the previous year still remained; and it was sought 
to be done away with. A strong rope was prepared from grass 
and bark. It was carried to the front of a temple, or to the 
frontal grounds of the royal palace. On one side of this rope 
persons from the royal family would stand; and, on the other, 
commoners mostly from the lower class of the society. At the 
back of these two groups, at a short distance, markings were 
made on the ground to indicate the limit. The game began 
with the pulling of the rope by both parties to their side. If 
either of the parties pulled the other so as to Teach the boundary- 
line (marked earlier as noted above) at its back, E won. 
Actually, however, the royal party was to win! This was to 
symbolise the success of the king for the new year; and, through 
the king, of the country. The defeated party of the commoners 
never felt bad about the defeat; for, it was a ritual-game for 
general weal ! (Zb. 11.4.10.64 p er aient m 


The next day was again auspi i be oe bs 
not actually called Yama-dvitiya as is the case now. Cn this 
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day the ritual to be performed was called Mrtyu-nàscna (Van- 
quishing death). A circle was made below the Audumbara tree 
(Ficus Glomerata); and bélow it the images of Brahma, Visnu 
and Siva were to be worshipped. The goddess Sarasvati was 
also to be worshipped. As it was the zithi for Yama, he was 
specially to be worshipped (IL4.11.2-14). The river Yamuna 
is the sister of Yama (both being the children of the Sun-god 
Vivasvant). Hence, it is en joined that one should take bath in 
the Yamuni. Obviously, this is due to the local influence, and 
speaks of the influence of the northern custom. On this day, 
it is said, Yama had set free all persons to go to the houses of 
their sisters. It js enjoined that every male should goto the 
house of his sister on this day. None should eat in his own 
house. But, ifa person has no sister of his own, then he may 
adopt someone as his sister. And if that also is not possible, 


of justice. There can be little doubt, that ancient Hindu kings 
(for whom the traditions of the society 
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MYTHS OF RIVERS 


The ancient myth-makers always had the belief that the 
cosmos is closely connected with the happenings on the earth. 
The belief that the bodies on the earth are only an extension of 
the heavenly or divine bodies that are visible in the sky is very. 
well known. One such belief is that the clouds that give rain 
are the heavenly cows; and this is known to the students of 
Hindu mythology, especially, the Vedic mythology. On the same 
basis the Puranas have records of beliefs wherein the cows are 
connected with streams of water or rivers. We examine some 
of them here. 

One of the most popular names of holy places in the 
Puranas is associated with kapila, which has its origin in the 
word kapild, which indicates a cow that is tawny in colour. The 
colour itself has a suggestion of association with fire. Accord- 
ing to one account, in the beginning of the Kría age Brahma 
performed a sacrifice for creating the worlds. As he meditated, a 
cow came out from the altar. She had horns like the flames of 
fire and had three eyes. All her parts were full of the brilliance 
of fire. As Brahma praised her and requested her to go to the 
earth for the welfare of the creatures, she came to the earth and 
went to the river Narmada. Staying on the bank of me Du 
mada, she performed penance. The place where she stave a 5 
to be called Kapila, after the cow that had the t x i: 3 
This account gets associated with ritual, when 1t 1S vens I5 
tawny cow is to be donated at this place (Skanda P. N.43 TENA 
This account indicates that the cow isa zoomorph of the fire- ‘i 
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god. If noted carefully, it appears clear enough that the flames 
of fire gave the image of the tawny cow, while the fire itself is 
something different from it. We may compare the image from the 
Rgveda where the fire-god has already a bi-sexual Zoo-morph : 
He is the Cow-Bull in one (RV II[.38.7; X.5.7). But, whether 
the Puranic myth of the holy place that stays at and meets the 
Narmada is a direct. borrowal from this ancient image is doubt- 
ful. What seems to be probable is that the holy place ora 
tributary of the Narmadà, called Kapilà, gave rise to the image 
of the cow first, and only later the fire-god or the altar was 
associated with it, due to the word kapila, which means tawny. 
It is also probable, that the altar is more important here than 
the fire; and the motif works on the similarity of such tales 
Which record the altar as the place of birth, as for example, is 
the case with the birth of Draupadi (Mb. Adi 166.39-44). That 
the Puranic accounts, or in fact the myth-makers of the Puranic 
period, mainly have the cow before their eyes when they narrate 
such river-accounts, independent of the fire-motif, is clear from 
the following legend. 

This also is about a holy place called Kapilatirtha. This 
place is said to be at Varanasi. According to the Sk. P. (1V.62), 
at a place in the vicinity of Varanasi, where all the gods and 
sages had gathered, Visnu saw five Cows descending from heaven; 
they were Sumana, Susila, Sunandà, Surabhi and Kapila. On 
Seeing the assembly of the gods and the sages, their udders began 
letting out milk, which collected in a big pit (kunda). This milk 
turned into water. The gods and sages took bath there and 
named the place Kapilatirtha, In this account the stream of 

W, but it is devoid of the motif of 
, though one of the cows is Kapilà. But, 
unt, which is from the Brahma P. 


t ut the Kapilatirtha situated on the 
southern bank of the river Gautami. It Says, that in ancient 


times, the Adityas performed a sacr 


the sacrificial fee (daksina). 
ing penance, the earth took the form of 
terrifying the Creatures. When the Sages came to know of this, 
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thëy went to the Adityas and asked them to take their gift back, 
which the Adityas did not accept; for, they said, once the gift is 
given it could not be taken back ! But, as the Aùgirases insisted, 
the Adityas gave an alternative. They accepted back from the 
Angirases the earth for a tawny (Kapila) cow, which is the sym- 
bol of the earth.! As the cow was being gifted (in the place of 
the earth), according to the tradition, water was made to flow on 
the hand of the donees. From that water was produced a river; 
and it was called Kapila, which had her confluence with the 
Gautami. Here, though we do not havea direct association of 
Kapila and the fire, the background of the sacrifice suggests it. 
It would be, hence, quite right to assume that, though the myth- 
makers of the Puranic period could not exactly comprehend the 
fire-motif in the word kapila or, Kapila, they worked on the 
motif that originated in the atmosphere of the Vedic sacrifice 
and round the fire-altar. It should, however, be noted that the 
word kapila is not used for the altar-fire in the Veda. But, then, 
how does one explain the Puranic accounts that connect the 
kapilà cow with the imagery of fire or the sacrifice ? 

In this connection, a fresh look has to be had at the only 
place of the Rgveda where the word kapila occurs (X.27.16). Here 
kapila is said to be ONE of the TEN, and suggests the cosmic 
fire-principle in the form of the sun at the centre of the ten 
quarters.? Thatthe waters from the mid-region, or rain-clouds 
are the cows is a fond image of the Rgvedic seers. The sun is 
also the source of the waters (I.164.52 apam garbha; and other 
places, 1.23.17; etc.) and holds waters only to release them. 
These water-streams from the solar orb are the cows.? As they are 
associated with the ONE Kapila, they could get the term kapila, 
which is a mixed image, indicating the fire-water motif. uc 
Puranas speak of the kapila-dhard or the kapila-hrada p 
without a legend*, but therein they show the loss of this fire- 


motif-background. -The kapila-motif is only a sub-motif of the 
larger one which comprises the identification of mena 
with. the cow. In one. account, the river Kapil as n 

the fire. Thus according to 


association with either the cow or = Mun : 
2 the goddess Páryati, the daughter o. 
the Sk.P. (V.3.21.71ff), once the g ME NE S 


D in the waters of A 
aksa, took bath in d pressed the wet One to let the 
she took another garment, and P 
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water out. This garment had had contact with her body, 
smeared with various unguents; hence, the water that dripped 
out of it was slightly reddish; as it streamed on, it became the 
river called Kapila. It should be marked that this account also 
gets associated with the Narmada (cf. the account mentioned 
above). 

One of the most interesting legends from the Purànic records 
that associate the river with the cow is that of the Gautami. It 
is said that Parvati felt jealous about the Ganga, whom Siva was 
always having in his matted locks. So she told of her agony to 
her son Ganega. Ganesa accepted the responsibility of getting 
the Ganga away. He hatched a plan in consultation with Jaya, 
the attendant of Parvati. Accordingly, Jaya became a very 
weak cow; and began grazing in the field of the sage Gautama. 
When Gautama saw her, he did not know what exactly was to be 
done. If he drove out the cow in wrath, it would be un-becom- 
ing a sage of his reputation. So, he took up a worn out stalk 
from the field and gently hit the cow. At once the cow fell 
dead (!). The other sages saw this, and censured Gautama for 
the sinful act. Now, Ganesa came on the scene in the guise of 
a brahmin boy, and suggested to the ‘guilty’ sage that he should 
get the Ganga from heaven; that when the Ganga touched the 
dead cow with her waters, the latter would be Tejuvenated. 
Well, this was done. The water of the Ganga that flowed touch- 
ing the dead cow, that now got up, came to be called Gautami; 
because, it was due to the sage Gautama that it flowed. It 
generated a river, that Streamed over the Cow; hence, the river 
E D be called also Godavari (“The best giver of the cow”), 

nown as Brahmi, Nanda etc. (Brahma P. 74.13-38; 


-75.2-38; -76.3ff). Here the motif of milk is ab i 
being taken by the uum IS absent, its place 


Another such account where the cow, and n 


figures, is where the Ganga i i i 
b ga IS said to have 
Narmada for a bath in the OSEE 


di-lirtha. The word 
€s; but it indicates 


As we have 
noted above, the account of t a 3 
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connect with milk; but, here is an account from folk-lore (not 
recorded by the Puranas), and from the Andhra region of South 
India. According to it, once the divine eagle, Garutmantadu 
(Telugu form of Garutman) carried away the calf of a cow. 
The cow at once came to know of it. As the bird flew in the 
air, the cow also ran after it, but on the earth, following the Í 
shadow. As she ran, milk began to ooze from her udders. d 
The line of milk became a river, which came to be known at d 
Godavari, after the mother-cow.? Hi 
The instances noted above show that the identification of a 
river with the cow is due to the belief that its waters nourish the 
people and produce crops. Thisis quite simple enough, and 
also explains the fact that the kapila-dhara appears at a number 
of places, especially where the waters fall from a height in one 
or more streams. Certain such cases have been recorded by the 
Puràánas;$ and there are many others that are unrecorded. For 
example, we have the falls at the place called Bhedaghat on the 
river Narmada (near Jubalpore in the Madhya Pradesh), called 
Dhuvan-dhir (*smoke-stream"), probably, originally Dugdha- 
dhára (‘‘Milk-stream”) and also in the Sahyédris on the way to 
Goz, we have the Dugdha-dhara. The mere resemblance of the 
falling waters with milk is only secondary; but the main reason 
is the traditional importance of the river-cow as the giver of 
the sustaining water. On the Indian side this belief is as old at 
the Rgveda, as we have noted already. One of the best examples 
from the Rgveda is of the river Sarasvati, who is said to have 
nourished the people with her “milk” (RV VII.95.2). Along- 
side with this purely pastoral zoo-morphic j concept, which 
became popular in later literature, and which is found in other 
lands also, the concept of the altar-cow was suggested from the 
sacrifices at the bank of rivers, and it lurked in the later tradi- 
ti ove in certain cases. 
ML or myths of the rivers, we have also 
anthropomorphic ones. T. he latter arc also to be seep pud 
E = :er-woman image, like that of the 
places in the Puranas. The river-wo l 
: E if of the milk-water. A fine 
river-cow, is also based on the mot Alea fug ie 
example of this motif is to be seen from a 10 The river Boyne 
Irish records, in the story of the river Boyne. ^ 2 Ea which 
is said to be originated from the magic spring o egals, wile 
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had over it a miraculous hazel-nut tree; and it was ordained that 
the fruits of this tree should not be eaten by any one. This 
spring and the tree belonged to one Nechtain, a vassal of Dagda; 
the chief of the gods. Nechtain had prevented his wife Boand 
from going near the spring or the tree. Once, out of curiosity, 
Boand happened to go near the spring and touched the tree. This 
caused great anger in the mind of the spirit of the spring; the 
spring got suddenly transformed into a mighty river, and 
carried Boand with itself. Being now one with the river. Boand 
came to be regarded as the goddess of the river." Upto this 
point the tale explains the motif of anthropomorphism. But, 
further we have the river-spirit identified with the cow. The 
word Boand means, in the Old Trish usage, “She of the white 
cows" or “She of the white cattle". Though the tale does not 
explain why the river-woman is changed into a river-cow, the 
point is clear. Itis of the sustaining “milk”, the water. It 
seems probable that Boand was initially a deity of cattle, and 
later came to be associated with the river; and the identification 
was on the basis of zoo-morphism, rather than on the basis of 
anthropomorphism. Even in the tales of the Puranas, there 
is no doubt, the motif of cow-river preceded that of the woman- 
tiver. And the motif of the Cow-river was the Product of the 
pastoral stage. which also Visualized the sun as the heavenly 
cow-bull, and the cloud as the cow that gave “milk’’, 

We now take the motif of Anthropomorphism. 

Many rivers are said to be women— mostly maidens, getting 
to be wives of eminent Sages or kings. The story of the Ganga, 
said to the wife of Santanu, is an example in this direction (Sk. 
P. V.2.71.20f). Another example is t 
who favours the issueless King Devayr 


got oozing 


ne e is About the river 
Virajà it is Said, that formerly she was a gopi. As Srikrsna 


Sported with her, once they were seen by Radha 
furious. Hence Virajà go 
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that Jambavati was the dear queen (mahisi) of Krsna. When I 
Arjuna told her "about the passing away of Krsna she got a big i 
fire kindled at the bank of the Ganga (and burnt the body: of 
Krsna); she got herself turned into a river and flowed on taking 
the ashes of her husband Krsna. It is said that a woman who 
takes a bath in this river never suffers from the loss of her 
husband (Sk. P. VII.1.231.1-7). In yet another instance of anth- 
ropomorphism the sage Bharadvaja is said to havea sister by 
name Revati who was ugly to look at and had a croaking voice. 
Naturally he was worried about her marriage. One day a young 
man named Katha approached Bharadvaja and requested him to 
accept him as his student. Bharadvaja accepted him and taught 
him. When Katha asked about the preceptorial presents 
(gurudaksind) Bharadvaja said that ifthe former accepted to 
marry Revati, his gurudaksinà would be paid. Now Katha was 
in a fix; and he said, as a-way to avoid, that as he 
had: been Bharadvaja’s student, the latter’s sister could not be 
his wife being revered to him; so he could not marry her ! But, 
the preceptor ordered Katha to marry Revati; and the student 
obeyed. After his marriage he propitiated lord Sankara and 
requested him to bestow beauty upon his wife. He washed his 
wife before the god; the water that fell from her body got turned 
into a river called Revati, which joined the Ganga. A bath in f 
this river is said to bestow beauty and fortune (Brahma P. Ah 
121.2-22). Here the motif is a mixed one. Anthropomorphism ! 
gets mixed with the motif of flow as we shall see further. In of 
another case the nymph Menaka is said to have attracted the E 
god Yama by her charms; but when the latter looked at her she 1 
got passionate and got mixed with the river Gautami, along 
with her attendants that danced and sang. The place where 
this occurred came to be called the confluence of MS Coni 
heavenly prostitute) with the Gautami (Ib. 86.35-47). F eC F H 
to another account when Gautama knew that his i rc 
was seduced by Indra he cursed her to become a MNA 
(Suskanadi) but, having compassion on liene necs 


ES i. The 
would become a river full of water and i Rien nae 
place is called Ahalya-saügama (Ib. un confluence. of the 


S . s-sargama 
there is mention of Apsaras-sare ith it is as follows. Once two 
nym hs"). The story associated Wi 3529 i 
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nymphs, Gambhirà and Atigambhirà came to the Gautami 
where the sage Visvamitra was practising penance. Coming to 
the vicinity of the sage they began to attract him by the charm- 
ing movements. The sage, however, got angry and cursed them 
that they would get turned into liquid as they tried to ‘ooze’ 
him into passion; but, he also told them, on being entreated 
upon for mercy, that they would be rivers that would join the 
Ganga (Zb. 147.11). Tn another account it is said that Pippalà, 
the sister of Viśvāvasu, went once to the Gautami where the 
sages were performing a satira (a sacrificial session). Seeing 
there the sages quite emaciated she laughed at them and began 
also imitating them teasingly uttering the words, asrávaya, 
vausat, Srausat etc. (which are sacrificial utterances) in a harsh 
tone. Here that the sages cursed her to be a river and she 

' became a river (nadi, roaring one, from vnady called Yaksini, 
and joined the Gautami (1b. 132.3-5). 

Famous characters from. ancient legends are also seen to 
have been utilised for this motif, their accounts being re-shaped 
for this purpose. Thus it is said that Sivitri, Gayatri, Sraddha, 
Medha and Sarasvati were all daughters of Brahma. Having 
created them, he created one more daughter of exquisite beauty. 
But having created her he himself got infatuated and ran after 
her. As she ran taking the form of.a female deer, he took that 
of a male deer. Now to protect the limits of normal conduct, 


daughters also got afraid and Tan to the Ganga to find some 
protection. Ultimately they were turned into Tivers and joined 


account. Kadri and Suprana (also called Vinata, and Suparni 
in older texts) were the two wives of Kasyapa. Requested by 


new Indra to defeat the traditional Indra as the latter had 
f of the power 
is two wives. 


was in progress on 


the bank of the Gautami; but they di ‘ ( 
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and, hence, were cursed by the bráhmmas who said that as the 
two went astray (apamárge sthite) they would be the rivers 
(apage). Thus they became rivers (Brahma P. 100.4-13). Like- 
wise, the river Kausiki is said to be originally Satyavati, the 
wife of Reika and daughter of the Gadhi prince called Kausika 
(Brahma P., Chp. 10; also Vayu P., Uttarakhanda 29.84-85). 

The association of fire with the rivers is due to the sacrificial 
ritual performed at their banks. In such accounts Fire, the 
Fire-god, is said to be their husband. Thus, the Brahmànda P. 
(I.2.12.13ff) has it that the fire called Samsya married as many 
as sixteen rivers, which include many important rivers, namely 
Kaveri, Krsnavenà, Narmada, Yamuna, Godavari, Vitasta, 
Candrabhaga, Iravati, Vipasa, Kausuki, Satadrü, Sarayü, Sita, 
Sarasvati, Hlàdini and Pavani. According to the Sk. P. (V.3. 
22.9) Agni, born from the mind of Brahma, propitiated Siva at 
the Narmada and said to him that the sixteen rivers including 
the Narmada should be his wives. Brahma granted his desire 
and said that these sixteen rivers would be known as Dhisni.!! 
The rivers are as noted above, with the difference that here for 
Narmada we have Reva, for Satadru we have Satarudrika and 
for Sita we have Sipra. Satadrii, originally is Sutudri, (cf. RV 
III.33.1). It is also said in the same context that the son of the 
river Narmada was named Dhisnindra (which shows sacrificial 
influence; see note 11). A fine account in this context is that of the 
daughter of Atri. She was married to the sage Augiras, the son 
of Agni (the fire-god). Aügiras always talked to his MI eR 
(the daughter of Atri), very harshly. One day she complained o 
this to her father-in-law. Agni told her that her yu i 
son, is always united with the fire, being the son of Rn OR 
ing this she asked the remedy to pacify him. The father Res 
said that she should now take the form of a river, and g 

i did and, with her fiery 

her husband submerged. This she Si EC A e 
husband, later got united with the Ganga. Atrey! no 


be called Parusni (Brahma P. 144.5-23). 
In ee a rivers are said to have been gepi Bon 
the flow of water from a pitcher apandela Atn 
Gaùgā itis said that when Visou, in his forpa de dd 
crossed the earth and ‘heaven with his two stri s e 
th Brahma, called Satyaloka. Brahm pacte 
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Visnu and washed his feet with the’ water from the pitcher. 
From the flow was produced the Ganga (Sk. P. I.1.19.10-15); 
Another river similarly created is said to be named Siktà, which 
word etymologically means “sprinkled” or *showered". In this 
case Indra is said to have been sprinkled over by Brahma. 
The river Sikta is said to have confluence with the Ganga 
(Brahma P. 96.23-25). According to an interesting account (which 
is a mixture of the present motif and the account of the lust of 
Prajapati Brahma), Brahma attended the marriage of Siva and 
Parvati. As he saw her fingers, his passions were roused and he 
released semen. He was ashamed of this act of his and wanted 
to go away, when Siva called him back and gave him a pitcher 
wherein he placed the essence of all waters (Brahma P. 72.17ff), 
which made the Ganga. Here the pitcher is said to be earth 
itself (7b. 26 bhiümin kamandalum krtva). The account is further 
connected with the pouring of the same water by Brahma on 
the foot of Visnu (as noted above). The water that fell on the 
foot of Visnu is said have fallen on the mountain Meru, whence 
it got divided into four streams that flowed to the four quarters, 
It is said that the one that went to the west got again collected 
into the pitcher (Jb. 66...pascime yat tu, punah prayat kaman- 
dalum). The one that went to the South fell on the matted 
locks of Siva; the one that went to the north was taken by 
Visnu; and the one that flowed to the east was taken up by the 
gods, sages and the guardians of the quarters (b. 67). It is 
pee us that the Ganga that stayed in the locks of Siva was 
rougnt by two persons, Gautama the bràh 1 
the Ksatriya (/b. 74.2-3). The account NS edP Eu 
has the river-cow motif noted above. 
Rivers are associated also with the flow from a living body. 
In this motif there are two types. In one the flow comes from 
the rays of the sun and the moon conceived in their anthro- 
pomorph. In the second the flow is associated with body- 
moisture or body-fluid, may it be blood or tears or such other 
Nice Gans Ce pd Mi, mene d 
name, obviously, that suggested th Pe EIN ARS bos une 
tating upon the goddess Maigalagaurt "Ger, V, medi 
galagauri (“Gauri the Auspicious”), 
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of the strain; it flowed into a stream and developed into a river 
that came to be called Kiranā (“She of the rays") (Sk. P. 1V.59- 
107-109). About the river Somavati, that joins the Sipra, there 
is the following account. It is said that, as the sage Atri was 
performing penance, the moon oozed out due to the heat 
caused by the sage’s penance. From it was formed the Somavati 
("endowed with the moon"), full of nectar. She joined the 
Sipra and gave the latter her own new name, Somavati Siprà 
(Sk. P. V.1.28.57-58). Sometimes. as-noted earlier, pure water 
(unmixed with the body-fluid as such) is said to have been pro- 
duced from a limb. The case of the river Gaügà coming out 
from the right toe of Hari (Visnu) and that of the Sarayü from 
his left is an example (Sk. P. 1I.3.1.45); the Varaná and Asi are 
said to have come from the right and left toe of Visnu respec- 
tively (Vamana P. 3.27-28). But, there can beno doubt that 
herein also the indication of _the body-flow persists. About the 
river Sarasvati the following account is recorded. It is said that 
the Sarasvati was cursed by the sage Visyamitra that her stream 
would be turned bloody (or red, raktapravaha; Sk.P.V1.172.12ff). 
She requested Vasistha to save her from the plight. So the sage 
went to the origin of the river, which was the plaksa tree (a type 
of the bunyan tree). While he was in meditation, he fixed his 
gaze on the earth muttering the mantras in praise of Varuna 
(the deity of water). From both eyes of his oozed out tears. 
One stream of the tears went to the plaksa, whence came out 
the Sarasvati as aclear stream, as the blood was thwarted by 
the roots of the tree. The second flow came to be called 
Sàbhramati, as it rushed out with confusion (sambhr amát Ib. 173. 
10-13). The motif of tears? is seen also in the following 
account. Agni. the fire god, is said to have become joyous as 
he got his daughter Suvarnà back. Through joy (QUE da) ae 
streamed out of his eyes which developed into the river calle 


Ananda (*joy" incarnate). This river is said to have joined the 


Ganga ie. Gautami (Brahma P. 128.73-74). Here ihe ee 
tion of the word Ananda clearly suggest sdti ee 
legend; but the motif of body-fluid mixed with b Sa 
is striking. Another instance of po e Euer 
producing a river is to be seen in the case © t 


According to the account, when Rahu's ie 
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at the event of the churning of the ocean, and the gain of nectar, 
The headless body fell on the southern bank of the river 
Gautami. Siva sent Bhadrakali to devour the body. She broke 
open the body, caused the fluid to run out and ate the flesh. 
The fluid was excellent of all fluids (45d rasánám pravaram 
rasam); hence when it streamed out as a river, the latter came 
to be called Pravara (Jb. 46ab). The fluid here is not the blood; 
but blood also figures as a sub-motif. The Sipra, near Ujjayini, 
is said to have been produced from the blood that rushed out 
from the fore-finger of Visnu which he gave as alms to Siva (Sk. 
P. V.1.49.12-18). At another place in the same text it is said 
that the Sipra was produced from the blood of the arm of 
Visnu who cut it to be offered to Siva Kapàlin (Ib. 1.3.14-16). 
The river Gandhavati is said to be filled with the blood from 
the skull of Brahma that Siva washed. Hence it became auspi- 
cious (7b. 1.16.2-4). Earlier we have noted the mixed motif of the 
rays and perspiration giving rise to a river (cf. Kiranà from the 
sun-rays). Even in other cases perspiration is an important 
motif. Itis said that once Siva practised severe penance, with 
the result that perspiration rolled out from his body in the form 
of the river Narmada (Jb. 3.4.14-17). About the formation of 
the Narmada there is yet another account involving the motif of 
perspiration. It is said that once Siva and Parvati (Uma) were 
sporting. Both perspired. From the perspiration on the chest 
of Siva that mixed with that of Uma as he pressed her breasts, 
was born a beautiful lotus-eyed girl (Zb. 3.5.29-30). The gods 
and the Asuras were both enchanted by her beauty, and ran to 
gether, but in vain. Siva and Parvati saw their plight and 
laughed heartily and said to the girl “O you of beautiful form, 

as you have given them erotic excitement (narma), you will be 
called Narmada” (Jb. 47). In yet another account about the 
Narmada the body-fluid comes in the form of semen. It is said 
that when the penis of Siva fell down due to the curse of the 

Sages (as the latter’s wives got attracted to the god dancing naked 
as he was), the semen that oozed from it began flowing to various 

sides. The brahmanas got the linga (penis) fixed at that place, 

called Dahasira, in the form of the mountain Amarakantaka; 

and the semen got turned into the river Narmada (Jb. VI.259. 


3-5). Even pure water from the body, after bath, is. said. ta, 
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give rise to a river. According to an account the King Ila, who 
had got turned into a woman Mla and became the wife of Budha, 
because he had. entered the sacred grove of Parvati, got back 
his manliness by taking a bath at the river Gautami, After 
bath the water which dripped from his (her) body brought out 
with it all the feminine arts that he had learnt as a woman from 
a Yaksini. Those arts, now flowing as water, became rivers 
and joined the Ganga (here Gautami). The lirga of Siva at this 
place is called Ile$vara (Bramha P. 108.112-] 15). 

In the accounts where the motif of body-fluid works, the 
belief appears to be that the rivers are not the reservoirs 
of inanimate water; that, on the contrary, the fluid (that we 
know as water) is the life-essence of a living body; nay, the body 
in many cases is divine or supra-human. It is hence that the 
water is to be supposed to be rejuvenating and healing. It is 
sacred! The motif goes a step further when it is said that even 
speech (Vani) got turned into a river and joined the Ganga (Gau- 
tami). It is said that the Sarasvati had confluence with the Ganga; 
while in her aspect of speech she had got turned into a river 
called Vani, and got united with the Gautami. The confluence, 
as in other cases, is auspicious. (Brahma P. 135.20-22). Many 
Tivers in the part of India south to the mountain Vindhya are said 
to join the Gautami. Gautami—Godavari as it is also called— 
seems to have gained the importance of a great cultural centre in 
the South by the 5th century A.D. The Brahma P. has to be 
taken as a regional text belonging to this part (modern Nasik and 
Tryambakeśvara). The account of the transfer of the Ganga to 
this place in the account of the Gautami and the ‘sin of 
Gautama noted above, adds support to what has been just said. 
Old myths provide an explanation to many a later name as we 
have already marked. The river Phena is yet ancther example. 
It is said that when Indra killed the demon Namuci with the 
foam (phena) of water (cf. RV VII.14.13), the fost enea ae 
earth and reached its bottom to the region calle : a s 
From it, it came out again in the form of a water-stream, wi a 
became the river Phenā. This river also 1s said to have joine 


H . t E Ps 
different form, ie. related only to of the river called Mabt , 


Present in an account of the creation 
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that flows: in the Mālava region (roundabout Ujjayini). The 
king Indradyumna (of Ujjayini) is said to have performed a pro- 
longed sacrifice, with the result that the place of sacrifice on the 
earth got raised by two fingers. The earth got heated due to 
the sacrifice and released water (like perspiration ?); from it 
came to be formed the river Mahi (Mahi also means “Earth”; 
Sk. P. 1.2.13.42-45). 

There are some general beliefs regarding the rivers. The 
Padma P. (Uttarakhauda 71.3ff) refers to a vow to be followed 
for three nights and days (triratram), which would bestow on the 
performer fortune and long life. The vow comprises the visit 
to a river for three days in the month of Asàdha when she is 
full of the flood-water. According to a rite mentioned by the 
Varāha P. (211.22-25), one should resort to a river that flows to 
the east having turned to the south and take bath. One should 
stand in the river upto one's navel; and, having taken bath, 
should offer seven palm-fuls of water mixed with black sesame. 
One should also practice the control of breath (prágáyáma in 
this condition (Ib. 22). An interesting belief recorded by the 
Agni P. (155.22ab) is that one should not cross a river without 
offering to the gods and the manes (asantarpya pitrn devàn 
nadiparam ca na vrajet). 

The confluence of rivers is the most venerated place for bath 
or offering and for such other things. Any number of instances 
may be cited in this regard (Agni P. 189.2ab Sangame saritam 
snánac chrdvana-dvadasi-phalam; Ib. 113.13ab vatamüle sanga 
madau mrto visnupurim vrajet). The confluence of the Ganga 
and the Yamuna is said to be Particularly auspicious. A gift at 
this Place, or a gift of a daughter at this place is said to bestow 
happy life after death (Karma P. 1.34.42-43; 35.6-7). The same 
fruit as from a bath at the confluence of the Ganga and the 
Yamuna is said to be gained from a bath at the confluence of a 
tiver with the Kaverl (in the south; Padma P. Adi, 16.19; 
i fire on one's part is injoined 
at the confluence of a river with the Narmada or with Kaveri 


1 of wood from the confluence is- 
said to be taboo for building purposes (Jb. 256.6-7).13 
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THE INDIAN GEM-CULTURE 
(PURANIC RECORDS) 


India has been. known for its exquisite gems. Though there 
is hardly any reference to a variety of gems in the Vedic 
literature, the ones mentioned being mani and krsana, the later 
Period shows use of a good number of gems. We restrict here 
to the Puranic evidence. The Various gems mentioned are : 
Yajra, marakata, ratna, padmaraga, candrakanta, spatika, 
pulaka, karketana, puskarága, jyotirasa, gomeda, rudhiráksa, 
bhallataka, gajja, Saugandhika, dhiili, tutthaka, sisa, pilu, 
pravalaka, girivraja, bhujanga-mani, vajramani, tittibha, bhra- 
mara, utpala (Agni P. 246.1-6); further, in addition, garutmata 
(Matsya P. 287.4) muktaphala, and vidruma (4b. 89.3). The 
Garuda P. mentions several gems, the list tallying with the one 
given above, and adds bhisma-mani. It will be interesting to 


most of the gems are Produced from some part of the body 
of the demon Bala (Garuda P. 1.68.9-10). Gems used for 


ast ndra, Kalinga, 
: Further details of 
t ese types are as follows: The Himalaya-born is slightly 
reddish in hue; the Venatatva is slightly yellowish, 


hue of the moon; the one from Surastra is red; 
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Sauvira is of the hue of a dark cloud; it is also said to be like 
a blue lotus; the one from Kalitiga is said to have the hue of 
gold; the one from Kosala is of yellowish lustre; the one from 
Pundra is dark; the one from the temples of the elephant 
(matariga) is dark-yellow (Ib. 18). About the appearance and 
qualities of the vajra it is said that it should be very minute, 
shining on all sides and equally smooth; this is true of all gems 
(Ib. 19). The various colours of the vajra are associated with 
various deities. Thus, greenish with Visnu, white with Varuna, 
yellow with Indra, tawny with Agni, the god of fire, dark with 
Yama, and reddish with the Maruts (b. 21). Further the 
various colours of the vajra are associated with various varnas : 
Thus, a Brahmana is enjoined to use the vajra of the colour of 
a conch, white lotus and a crystal; for the Ksatriya it should 
be reddish like the hue of the eye of a hare; for the Vaisya it 
should be greenish like the plantain-leaf; and for the Südra it 
should be of the hue of the blade ofa well polished sword 
(Ib. 22). It is further said that a king should wear a vajra 
reddish like the japa-flower, like the cross-section of a coral or 
like the juice of turmeric (Zb. 23). 

The vajra (diamond) is said to ward off the fear from a 
tiger, fire, thieves and water; it is said, also, to counter the 
serpent-poison, and to be useful in magical devices (Zb. 33). 
The normal weight of the vajra is said to be equal to twenty 
rice-grains (Jb. 34b tandula-vimsatim gurutve). It may be noted 
that eight white mustards are equal to one rice-grain (Ib. 57 
astabhih sarsapair gaurais tandulam parikalpayet). The vajra 
that floats on water is said to be of the best variety. However, 
with all the best qualities of vajra, it is said to be good only 
for men. It is ordained that a woman desirous of a male 
child should not wear the vajra. It is said that all metals an 
gems can be cut with the vajra; but a vajra is never cut ae 
any thing, and can be only scratched by another vajra (ib. 
46-48). All other gems are inferior to The Vie gems. About 

We get the following information about other. Dnus 
the Bhisma-mani, the Garuda P. says that it AU remove. 
the semen and eyes of the demon Bala. It is saig © Jonsi 

ET > like a blue lotus a plough- - 
Poison (L76.1-4). It is said to be like a toss ike Tie 
s hare (of iron), a drone, sea, the throat of a cuc. Sr DEUS 
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of Siva (Le. Nilakantha). For testing, this gem is not to be 
placed into the fire. If this is done, the gem would get spoilt 
(Jb. 72.13), and would be inauspicious to the wearer and the 
person who cultured it (anarthakàya bhaved bhartuh kartuh 
kárayitus tathà). The Indranila is described by the following 
characteristics : In the midst of this gem there is the hue of 
the rain-bow (Jb. 17 indráyudha-prabha). It is said that, if the 
Indranila is placed in milk a hundred times of its own volume, 
the milk turns to get a bluish hue (/b. 18). The gem Karketcna 
is said to have been produced from the nail of the demon Bala. 
It is said to be of the colour of blood, another variety being 
of the colour of honey: or Soma (here the babhru type, which is 
reddish golden); other varieties are said to be whitish, bluish 
and reddish in hue (1b. 75.1ff). When it is placed in a plating 
of gold and heated, it gains added lustre. Such a Kartetana, 
when worn, is said to drive away diseases and extend the span 
of life (Ib. 4). The Marakata (emerald) is of green hue, looking 
as if in-laid with the dust of gold (Zb. 71.12 kaficanacürnasyan- 
tahpürnamiva laksyate). Itis also said to belike the marking- 
nut-fruit (Zb. bhallataki-putrikà, which is called bhilāvā in 
Hindi) in colour. A pure, fault-free emerald is prescribed for 
the wise and the warrior alike for good fortune (Jb. 27). 
According to a myth associated with this gem, Vasuki, the 
King of the serpents, was taking away the bile of the demon 
Bala, when the latter Was killed by the gods; but, suddenly, 
Garuda attacked Vasuki, and Vàsuki let the bile fall down to 
theearth. So, Garuda could take only a part ofthe bile. He 
cast it out through his nostrils; that bile, now, became emerald. 
Emereld is, rightly, said to be the antidote for snake-poison, 
as 1t came out of the nostrils of Garuda, the deadly enemy of 
the Serpents (b. 1-10). The belief that the antidote of the 
serpent-poison is produced from the bile of Garuda obtains as 
rad Suara A LA apy, ase of Gua, we 

A parn -aema SUparno jatah prathamas tasya tvam 
pittam Gsitha). 

, The Padmaraga (ruby) is believed to be produced from the 
skin of the demon Bala (b. 74.2). In hue it is sliehtl 
yellowish and white, and it is attractive to look ee 
is reddish in hue, it is called Ka En 

; > "unda (Ib. 3). The gem called 
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Puskaraga is believed to be the giver of a son for women, when 
worn (Zb. >). Pulaka, said to have been produced from the 
nail of the demon Bala, is described as being of various 
colours : like the guirja-seed (i.e. dark red), soot, honey, dark- 
red lotus, fire or even like a plantain-leaf (7b. 72.2 vahni-kadali). 
Rudhira-ratna is said to be like the Indranila or like the beak 
of a parrot, white in the centre. Itissaidto be produced 
from the blood of Bala; and Sphatika (quartz) is said to be 
produced from the fat of Bala. It is saidto be pure white in 
colour, like the conch or the white lotus (/b. 79.1-2). The 
Vaidürya (Lapis Lazuli) is said to be produced from the noise 
of Bala. It has four types: Kāca (“glass”); it cannot be 
scratched; Sisupala, which is very small as indicated by its 
name; Girikdca (‘‘mountain-glass”), which is lustrous; and 
Sphatika, which is said to be bluish in hue and the best of all 
(Ib. 72.2ff). The Vidruma (coral), believed to have been 
produced from the intestines of Bala, is said to be like the 
blood of the hare in colour, Guija-seeds or Japa-flower; and 
it is believed to make the wearer endowed with corn and 
wealth (Jb. 80.1-3). ; 

About the pearl interesting details obtain. Pearls are saié 
to be produced from the following places : the temples of 
excellent elephants, the clouds (ie. the drops from the clouds 
that collect into the shell at the sea), the boar, conch, fish, 
cobra, and a bamboo. Of these, the one that obtains from the 
shell (called the ‘“mother-of-pearls” in English) is said to i 
excellent, and apt for being pierced (Jb. 62.2). ms m 
produced from the slough of serpents, the elephants’ temp es 
fish, boar etc. are devoid of real lustre; but, they are pe 
and are, hence, praised (Ib. 3). Pearls produced from E: 
shells are said to be of eight types; ie. they have eigb E 
Simhala, “from the other world” (paralaukika) pe RUE 
from the river Tamraparni, Parasava, Kubera, t UE e 
and Hemaka (Jb. 23). The method for using the P 


A : i klace of gold made 
follows : A big pearl is to be woven 1n à cdd be of the hue of a 


hou : 
from a hundred measures. The n T Hed be placed in 


white glass. To make it excel rify the wearer. The Purana 


is sai lo 3 ; 
mercury. Such a pearl is said to E mentioned above is prevalent | 
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in Ceylon (Jb. 38). To know the excellence of the pearl the 
following method is suggested. It should be placed in heated 
water-mixed oil, to which salt has been added. After keeping 
it thus for one night, it should be rubbed along with barley- 
grains, placing it in dry cloth. If the pearl does not changei n 
lustre, after this test, it is taken as a real pearl. To give a 
pearl added lustre, the following method is prescribed. It 
Should be placed in the body of a fish; the fish should be 
smeared with clay; then, the whole should be boiled in a pot 
filled with the juice of citron ( jambira) and mercury ( jatarasa). 
After that, it should be boiled in milk, water and wine 
sequentially. The pearl thus treated is said to assume excellent 
lustre (/b. 35-37), 

We leave the account of the famous gem called Syamantaka; 
but, we may note that from it gold and rain-water was believed 
to be produced (Brahma P. 16.24; Brahmanda P. 11.3.71 KY 

Gems were used in rituals. According to the Garuda P. 
(11.30.49f), in the funeral-ritual a pearl is to be placed at the 
palate of the dead (taram dadyacca taluke), and in the mouth 
(ie. in the openings of the face) five gems are to be placed; 
and at the breast à pearl is to b= placed (b. 55). According to 
the Agni P. (191 -3) a person who eats pearls (for sustenance) in 
the month of Magha, and worships Siva, goes to heaven after 
death. On special Occasions, and for special purposes, gems are 
enjoined (Agni P. 263.9-10; 246.1-8). It is believed that a person 
who steals a gem becomes blind (Skanda P. VI.103.49ff; 89). 
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ALTARS 


Sanne na an Ü AREE ee seen a " 


The Puranas refer to various types of altars, which are also 
to be compared with those mentioned in othertexts. Here 
we take first the information from Bhoja’s Samaranganasutra- 
dhara (=Sam. Sdh.) and compare it with that’ from the 
Puranas. 

The vedi has been a very important part of a structure, and 
i» mentioned at important structures by Puranas and other 
texts on structure. Thus, in the context of the fixing of the 
pg and the measurement of the place for structure (Kilaka- 
sittrapata), which is the very first act at the start of a structure, 
the construction of a vedi is enjoined (Sam. Sdh. 37.19). Here 
the vedi is described as having auspicious marks; it is to be 
“four-cornered” (carurasra) and should have four gates 
(caturdvára). This makes it the Sabhadra to be noted later. 
It should be smeared with cow-dung. Again, in the context 
of the silànyása (the establishment of the foundation-stone, Or 
the corner-stone)!, the vedi is enjoined to be constructed. Here 


pedi i i aturasrà, and being endowed with 
s to Rp M 35.13. sagandha-kalasam 


a holy jar and sandal-paste-water ( k 
caturasram prakalpayet). It should be noted, puer that 
vedi in these cases does not seem to be the fire-altar, though 
the word has the connotation of the fire-altar at on nes 
Thus, in the case of the kilakasutrapata noted above, da 
is said to be strewn over with rice-grains aa ps gs 
tam). In the centre of it a jar 1S to be iu m aa 
symbolized Brahma (37.20, 24). In essence oe ARMY 
Ghid C Streh Sra eh lontightvealse ie BARS io sPÉandation US A 
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upon, among other things necessary for sacrifice. Another 
point to be noted is that in almost all such cases, the vedi is 
said to be caturasrá. Before we go to examine the other three 
types of vedi-s, or altars broudly Speaking, it would be in the 
fitness of things to mark the ancient form of the altar. 

"The earliest reference to the caturasrà vedi occurs at the 
Rgveda, where it is conceived as the woman (as is in keeping with 
the symbolism of the altar) having four hair-braids (X.114.3 
catuskapardà yuvatih), which indicates that it had four corners 
decked with the braid-shaped interwoven cords. The four 
sides of the altar were of equal length. From the point of 
magic, the four-corners had gained importance; and at one 
place in the Rgveda, it is said that "the four-cornered" (instru- 
ment) is more efficacious than the “three-cornered” (1.152.2 
trirasrim hanti caturasrih), and the vajra of Indra is said to be 
caturasri (1V.22.2); though more corners came to indicate 
‘more power, there is no other indication than "four-corner" or 
‘the “hundred-corner” and “‘thousand-corner”’. Thus, the 
vajra is said to be "thousand-cornered" (VI.17.10). Another 
interesting symbolism is that the vedi is equalled to the earth;? 
and the earth itself is said to be caturbhrsti (X.58.3). This would 
mean that the Square-shaped, with the four-cornered one, altars 
represented the earth, and was also symbolic of great poten- 
tiality, including totality. This was also the most original shape 
‘of the altar; and there is no indication of any other shape in 


fire-altar, always. The fire-altar is a part of the vedi, or it 
stands a bit away from the vedi. As noted above, the vedi 
- was believed to be the woman; and the fire was her male. This 


cept of the catuskapardà yuvati. 
ter texts, where the exact shape 
and Place of the vedi is described. It is enjoined to be so made 
that its “shoulders?” (amsau) be elevated, facing the Ahavaniya 
fire-altar. The Ieason given is that "the vedi is the woman; 
and embracing the virile man does 3 


th E 
1.2.5.1). p, Fesguake stheri fiiere Dn liess dfi UsA 


€ vedi with the 


Altars : 2 


woman true to life, it is said that the vedi is to be strewn over 

with sacrificial grass, as the woman's private parts are covered - 
(Ib. 1.3.3.8).^ The position of the Ahavaniya and the vedi 

is thus the embrace of the fire and the altar. If we remember | 
that the earth is the vedi, and the Ahavaniya is the heavenly | 
fire (the Sun), the position would indicate the close embrace t] 
ofthesun and the earth. The suggested feminine nature of i) 
the vedi and ‘her’ nudity in the Vedic concept is to be noted; ii 
for, it enters the later shape and concept of the vedi, and the | 
vulva-like shape of the fire-altars in the Puranic texts. 
The actual measurement of the Vedic altar is as follows : 
According to the measurement in the Šatapatha Br. (101.5.1.2f), 
first a main peg is fixed. which is to be three steps from the 
main pole of the sacrificial pendal. To the south of this main peg 
another one is fixed at the distance of fifteen cubits; this new 
peg marks the southern buttock (srozi) of the vedi, To the 
north of the main peg another peg is fixed at the distance of 
fifteen cubits (hasta). This marks the Northern buttock. To 
the opposite point of the main peg, to the east, at the distance 
of 36 prakramas another main peg (the eastern peg) is fixed. 


h £ 
To the south of this new (eastern) peg, at the distance 0x 


twelve cubitsa peg is to be fixed. This marks the southern 
enorth of the eastern 


shoulder (amsa) of the vedi. Again to th ‘ This 
main peg, at the distance of twelve cubits a peg is fixed. T! 
marks the northern shoulder. The whole figure would 
the idea that the vedi is embracing the Ahavaniya M 
The sroni (15+15 cubits on the West) is broader t a E 
amsau (two shoulders) that seem to touch the AE =e 
the East) and are narrower (122-12 cubits). The rs ae is 
as follows : “At the back the vedi is broader inte hey sa 
broader at the back, she has spacious buttocks’, rS A ur 
about a woman, in praise. As she Is Spee one to sa 
indeed, the one that is spacious at the back n De vedi is a 
create" (Jb. 11)5 The idea is not only tha eneration of 
woman, but also that it is a device por Te Offerings in 
prosperity, progeny. and even the desired result- 


‘her’, would ‘give birth’ to accomplishment. 


vedi i id to be four aratnis 
The measurement of the vedi is a sai PR E ie 
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of a stretched palm) to the west and three to the east, while 
the length is said to be 96 angulas (east-west). In a variation, 
to give a more realistic shape, the sides of the vedi are to be 
made curved inward. This would make ‘her’ more resemble a 
young woman, with the narrow waist (ranu-madhyá, or even 
Paramanu-madhya and "sad-asad-samsaya-gocarodart'; cf. Naisa- 
dhiya caritam 11.40; III.41); this detail is also used by Kalidasa 
(Kumdarasambhavam 1.39 madhyena sā vedi-vilagna-madhya). 
This would indicate that the type of the vedi with the in-curved 
sides was already known upto the 4th century A.D. The 
tradition (cf. Satyásadha S S. I.6) enjoins the Sront of the vedi 
to be elevated to the Garhapatya fire-place. The Ahivaniya 
is described as Sama-catusra (square), with 24 angulas from 
Side-to-side. The brim is said to be four angulas wide. 
Both these fire-places, or altars, are enjoined to be sloping to 
the east or the north. We do note that the Garhapatya altar 
is not square, but Tound; while the Dakgina fire-altar is of the 
shape of a winnowing basket (Sürpókára) or bow-shaped, as it 
is described by others. The Garhapatya is said to be 27 aigulas 
from side-to-side, while the Daksina 19 angulas. 

The round shape of the Gürhapatya is to be seen also in the 
case of other fire-altars such as the Sabhya or the A vasathya. 
But, this cannot be said to have given rise to the altar called, 
later; kunda. The Prototype of the kunda has to be seen in the 
Ukhà. The Ukhā is said to be the womb of the fire and, in 
Shape, it is like a big jar without the mouth. At the top of it, 
and round the Opening, there is the design of braided hair- 
arrangement, which is the veritable kaparda. On the sides of 
the Ukha are seen two breasts, just below the braided hair.ó 
This would indicate the Ukhà to be a grown-up and motherly 
woman. This is the Prototype of the later round kunda; and, on 
the mythical side, itis the symbol of the womb from which 


Mentions four types of altars (vedi), namely: (; ASH Gs 
3 ERA : ; p i. Digi SEANA 
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used for different purposes on different occasions such as sacri- 
fice, marriage, installation of the idols of deities, the Niràjanà 
rite and the consecration of kings. The following are the general 
instructions for the construction of all the altars : 

(i) They should be constructed from bricks that are duly 

consecrated with suitable mantras; 
(ii) All should have rising steps (mekhala); 

(iii) The height of each should be equal to } of the 
length of one side; thus, the caturasra, which is nine 
cubits on each side, will have the height of three cubits; 
the Sabhadra, which has the side measuring eight cubits 
in every quarter, will have the height of 23 cubits; the 
Sridhari, which has each side of seven cubits, will have 
the height of 24 cubits, while the Padmini, which is six 
cubits on each side, will be two cubits high 

More details of each of the altars are as follows : 

The Caturagra is a simple altar with four corners. The 
Sabhadr (also called Sarvatobhadra) is to be decorated with the 
bhadra (auspicious) signs. The Sridhari is said to have twenty 
corners (v. 8 konavimsati-samyutà); and the Padmint (called also 
Nalini) is said to be set in the pattern of a lotus (Ib. padma- 
samsthana-dharini). cu 

The Caturasrà is to be used ata sacrifice; the Sabhadrà 5 
enjoined at the installation of an idol; the Sridhari is presen 
at marriages, while at such rites as the Indramaha or a roya 
consecration the Padmini (Padmavati) is prescribed. The follo Ws 
ing details come after the mention of Padmini (Nalini); and A E 
not known clearly if they are to be restricted to this M is 
altar. They are : It should have faces (turned e ) o s 
four sides; it should have the steps (sopana) on theitoUm k 


i “ld be decorated with the signs 
MEE IL. e corners, there should 


H + th 
of the half-moon.3 At the four sides, at Are should be a jar 


be four pillars; at the foot of each pillar d from. gold, silver, 


filled with water; the jars may be prepa’ M tractive figures 
copper or even clay; and they should w Cu te 
of monkeys (valgu-vanara-bhüsitaih). T he e duy audi 
fixed in the ground should be smeared with Jaggery 1 


clarified butter (vv. 12-14). E ne the vedis, nor is ed 
CCWerdoSwot Yet siny.fosther dels soe one C by S3 Foundation USA 
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it made clear whether the various types of the vedis are set in a 
square; but, the probability of this being so is great. The Sridhari 
vedi is said to have twenty corners; in actual shape it could 
hardly be differentiated rrom the round one, because the corners 
could be rarely visible. The surmise gets strengthened from 
another context and the fact that the pillar named Sridhara is 
prescribed to be round in shape (Ch. 28 33). Four types of 
pillars are mentioned, namely : Padmaka, Ghatapallava, Kubera 
and Sridhara (Ib. 27-33). The Padmaka pillar (stambha) is said 
to be cight-cornered (astásra), which may indicate that the vedi 
called Padmini was set in a lotus-shape having eight petals. 

The Sam. Sdh. does not mention other types of altars, though 
there can be no doubt that other types were current at the time 
of Bhoja. The reason is that Bhoja's work concerns itself with 
the more popular and auspicious rituals. The Purana texts, 
which are chronologically earlier, however, mention the other 
types. The Sam. Sdh. also does not state that the shape of the 
mouth of the altar should be like the vulva. The Puranic 
records, however, specifically mention it to be so (Matsya P. 
68.40 yoni-vaktra). The yoni is enjoined to be twelve angulas in 
length, and six or seven angulas wide; it is also prescribed to be 
elevated in the middle like the back of a tortoise (Ib. 92.95-123).9 
The altar is also enjoined to be like the lip of an elephant (Jd. 
124), which is itself apt to give the idea of the yoni; and it 
should have a pit in the centre. For the purpose of sorcery the 
altar is to be triangular (Ib. 123.147). The Padmini type of vedi 
is referred to by the Siva P. (VII. 2.27) which also mentions thc 
round and the caturaéra types. The lotus is referred to here as 
having eight petals (v. 4 astadalambujam). Here, a gain, there is 
the yoni of the shape of the Aévattha leaf!® or that of an 
elephant. The lotus appears to be an adaptation of the lotus 
(blue)-leaf referred to in the Vedic context, where the fire is said 
to have been churned by Atharvan from the puskara (RV Vl. 
16.13); and the lip of the elephant is only the variant of the 


types of altars mentioned by the Agni P. (24.17-18) are vatuka 
(var. reading catuka), dvyangula, vita and gopada (Cow-foot). 


The Skanda P. (V. rnd fOmvhis mentonafeed outil (vom SA 
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altar for the Tites in respect of the god Brahma, says that tte | 
one shaped like a bow (dhanusakrti) should be made for the i 
rites for Visnu and the square (catuskonakrti) for Siva. The E 
bow-shaped altar is the same as the Vedic Daksina fire-place. 
The Bhavisya P. (Madhyama-khanda 2-40) which deals with 
various types of altars, says that the four-cornered be prepared 
in the rites for the establishment of the idols; it may be used for 
consecratory rites (/b. 14); that for rites relating to the birth- | 
festivals of gods the altar should be crescent-shaped (Jb. 17) and i 
for the rites regarding the cure of diseases, it should be vulva- | 
shaped (Zb. 18). | 

If we try to trace the evolution of the shape of altars it seems ji 
that the most original one was the caturaśrā (square); this is n | 
borne out by the Vedic reference to the catuskaparda, and the i | 
shape of the Ahavaniya. Though the greater vedi (Mahavedi) H1 
is said to be a woman, the shape is that of a catuskona, though 
not exactly a square. As mentioned above, the round altar has 
its prototype in the Ukha. The triangular one is half of the fi | 
square across opposite corners. Though the yoni-type is a more it 
expressed concept of the vedi being the woman, its ongin 
appears to be in the leaf of the blue lotus, which is said to be 
the birth of the fire-god, as noted above. The ge 
(Padmini) of Bhoja and the Puranas 15 suggested from the 


puskara, also the conceptual birth-place of the fie doe iN 
elephant-lip, probably, is suggested from the Ie Si IU 
reverts to the Vedic period. It may be noted that the ae 
yoni, the leaf of the lotus and the lip of the elephant do 
the same motif, being similar in shape. The DR mE 
is directly represented in the dhanusakrtt altar E ce URALOR 
and the crescent-shaped altar appears to be only a "s foot-mark 
of the same. The altar of the shape of the E ASIE 

does not seem to have a prototype 10 i: dE of the pur- 
directly. But, in this respect a detail from the Ed E den 
chase of Soma is to be marked. The cow. 1 EE ds to the 
Soma is to be purchased, is made to walk cum P Uhr 
north. At the seventh step, the footprint or E es to 
it) is collected by the Adhvaryu priest 1n p. dust (=Cow-foot), 
the sacrificer. He then takes it and places t pu fire places, the 
dividing it into three parts, into me : 
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Ahavaniya, the Garhapatya; and the third part is given by him 
to his wife, which she places inside her house. Thus, the cow- 
foot (Go-pada) gets associated with the main fire-places. Yet 
there is no direct evidence for the altar of the shape of the cow- 
foot in the Vedic tradition. But, we might look to another 
detail, now from the Mahabharata, where the sages Valakhilyas 
are said to fall in a cow-foot mark, which was filled with water 
(Adi 31.9 gospade samplutodake). Looking to the nature of the 
Valakhilyas, who are the “protectors of the solar orb" 
(maricipáh, Ib. 30.15 and the comment of Nilakantha) the **Cow- 
foot" is nothing but the Solar orb. The cow-foot altar, then, 
would be the replica of the solar orb, the aspect of the heavenly 
fire-place! And in more popular usages it merged with the 
round altar. This concept of the gospada and the Valakhilyas 
occurs first is the Suparnddhydya (1.2.3) a text earlier than the 
Mahabharata. 

In addition to the four vedis for general rituals (i.e. 
Caturasra, Sabhadrà, Sridhari and Padmini), Bhoja refers to the 
Yajüavedi, as we have mentioned earlier. This he mentions in 
another context, which is that of town-planning (Ch. 18). Here 
he presents instructions about the lay-out of the town, or the 
capital; aud he says that when the region for the city is all 
measured out, and sites for the temples for various deities are 
fixed, the plot for the purpose of sacrifice should be measured to 
the south-east quarter (45.11, disi dak sina-pirvasyam). The 
total length of this plot is said to be 36 prakramas (with 
suitable width). The author mentions that the 36 prakramas 
should be east-west. The main structures are: (i) A square 
(caturasra nivesa); this is to be in the east, and should‘ measure 
18 X18 ayamas (This compares with the Ahavaniya fire-place); 
(ii) To the west of this Caturaéra, at some distance, there 
should be the Yajamána-kuti; its measure should be 16x 16 
dyamas, (iii) There is another vedi, which is said to be so 
arranged that a small cart should pass in between; (iv) There 
3 Cete RUM to its north; and (V) There should be 

> to the north-east of the Yajamana-kuti; for, the 
x er DAN is said whe in the Pragvaméa. 
al measurement of the i z 
Total length : 36 prakramas Pe rapor coler 
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At the head above the Caturaśra : 24 prakramas f 
At the (back) of the Yajamana-kuti : 31 prakramas. i 
At the Middle (i.e. half of the total length) : 18 Prakramas | 
The whole figure would appear to be like the Srauta vedi 
with slight differences.!! This Yajiiavedi, however, seems to 
be for a special occasion, as, for example, the consecration of a 
new town. 
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- Sam. Sdh. 37.19; the Silds are Nanda, Jaya, Bhadrà and Pürpà to 
the main quarters, and Vasisthi, Kasyapi, Bhargayi and Angirasi to 
the four sub-quarters. 

2. RV 1.164.35; Sat. Br. 1.2.5.9 etc. 

- Some others are Kankaciti, of the shape of a trough, the chariot- 
Wheel and so on, see P.V. Kane, History of Dharmasastra, Vol, Iii, 
Poona, 1974, p. 1249. 

4. yosá vai vedih, tdm...anagnam karoti. 

3. atha pascàd variyast bhavati,...pascdd-vartyah prajananam karoti. 
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- Uvata on Vaj. Sam. X1.59. 
- Sat. Br. V1.6.2.8 for Agni as the male and Ukha as the woman; for 
Sand semen Zb. VII.1.1.44. 
8. Sam. Sdh. 47.12 caturmukhàü tu kartavya sopanais" ca caturdisam. 
At 37.19 we have caturasram caturdvaram. 
9. This corresponds to the shape of the vulva of a woman, see 
Bhavisya P. Bráhmakhanda, 5.30-31 Kürmaprsthonnatalt. 
10. This also is the desired characteristic of the woman's organ, Garuda 
P. 1.64.15. : : 
ll. A point to: be noted is that at the entrance of the Xojamins ud 
Bhoja mentions the place for deities (45.15 yajamanakutidvare ee 
às ca kirtitah), which is not in keeping with the ancient tradition. 
This has to be taken as a later influence, and a mixture of S RITE 
For Srauta altars may be seen Apastamba Sulba-sütra, E pe a 
in Eng. by Dr. Satya Prakash and Pt. Ramsyarup AREE s m 
Research Instt. of Ancient Indian Scientific Studies, Nev , 
1968. 
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PURANAS AND BUDDHISTIC INFLUENCE 


Buddha was born when the grip of the Vedic religion was 
quite firm on the society, the period being technically called, 
as far asthe academic consideration goes, the Sütra period 
(B.C. 600—200). As is clear, Buddha’s teachings were not so 
much against the Brahmanas, or for that matter the Vedic 
religion, as such, as they were against the ruthless hegemony of 
the priestly class. Existing side by side, the ancient Vedic 
religion and the new faith taught by the Buddha were bound 
to influence one another, though the new thought opened up 
fresh avenues for the people at large. It is interesting, from 
this point of view, that though the Buddha raised his voice 
against the Vedic religious practices, the new faith perpetuated 
the very name. vihdra, which in the Vedic ritual-context indi- 
cated the place between the wrkara (he place where the used’ up 
things were to be placed) and the jar of waters called pranita, 
in which the consecrated sacrificer was ordained to move.! Jt 
was here that the rite of the sacrificial birth of the sacri- 
ficer was enacted. The way along which he entered was called 
Tirtha. This is no place to recall all the words of such nature. 
We focus our attention on the period mentioned above, which 
has a direct connection with the life and the preaching of the 
Buddha, before we come to the Puranas proper. In our con- 
sideration of the Puranas, we cannot leave away the Maha- 
bhürata, for the social texture of this epic is reflected in the 
expanse of the Puranas. 

Chronologically, the kernel of the teachings of the Buddha 
was finalised by the First century B.C.; and the material for the 
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sacred Buddhist texts goes as far back as the third century B.C. 
This is exactly the period when the Hindu Sütra texts were also 
finalised, as noted above. By this period the Vedic ritual-tradi- 
tion had developed rules for the Srauta and the Grhya rituals I | 
(i.e. the sacrificial and the domestic rites). This codification was 
a step ahead of the Brahmana texts. The Brahmana texts show B 
divergence of opinion regarding the various rites in a particular i 
ritual; and it was necessary to support a particular opinion with a 
particular legend or a myth—which was a phase of the artha- 
váda.... The codification at the Sütras discards this method of 
arthavada as unnecessary, as the texts belong toa particular 
section and focus attention only on conduct as a must. Thus, Fl 
these Sütras had a restricted appeal (personal gain—heaven or f 
wealth). Along with these there were the rules meant for 
the people who had left their homes and stayed either in ie 
the forests or took to sannyasa. These are collected in such m" 
works as the Vaikhanasa sitras, the final form of which could 
not be placed beyond the third century A.D. These rules 
were meant for the people who had, for all practical purposes, 
severed their connection with their home and the society, and 
its day to day business. The case with the Dharma-sütras was 
that, though they kept the society in view, the rules were grafted 
more or less with the individual bias. Moreover, all these texts 
were meant to be learned by the people of the three Upper 
classes, who were the dvijas. Added to this, the intelligent 
“leaders” of the society (the Priests) exploited their subtle 
knowledge of the sacrificc to perpetuate the coors in the 
social set up. The Hindu society, by and large lacked the o 
for social synthesis, which, in other words, is loka-sarigralia- 


Itisin this period that the teachings of the D "ie 
the kindly breeze in contemplating a society devoi i Me 
Though there is evidence to show that the eet par 
gleamed with joy when persons of the higher varai ate 
him,2 that was only to gain added status for hiss 
of varna-less society. Once in, there was no ein 
entrant. The concept of the sangha, aie T e 
and the indicated equation of the Buddha, ti ; pe 
dhamma, was a new thing. The Vedic rituals e hun 
were all meant for the uplift of the one Sacrificer, may Iv me 
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‘royal or a commoner. The concept of the service of the people 
to attract them (loka-sangraha) that underlined the idea of the 
“Sangha, has a direct reflection in the Bhagavadgita (which has 
to be placed about the same period, i.e. the Ist ct. B.C.), which 
also speaks of the Brahmanirvana (Bhg. II.72); and its socket, 
the Mahabhirata, proclaims that there is nothing that is higher 
‘than the service to humanity at large, without the consideration 


of caste and class (varza).3 These statements from the famous. 


Hindu texts strike a direct contrast to the earlier Hindu texts. 
This contrast can be explained more as because of the direct 
challenge of the Buddhist faith, than any thing else. The old 
tradition now came to be recast, and the same good old method 
of arthavdda came to be used, with the help of didactic tales, 
to explain afresh the old concepts of dharma and yajiia. This 
was the lead given by the Mahibhirata and followed by the 
Puranas. And, we should not miss a very subtle reference; it is 
‘not improbable that the influence of the Buddhist concept of the 
Sangha is: to be seen in the Mb. itself, where Krsna is addressed 
as Saügha-mukhya, and is réquested to see to it that the Sangha 
does not come to ruin. The Sangha, here, is, obviously, not the 
Buddhist one; it is the congregation of Yadavas, Kukuras, 
"Bhojis, Andhakas and the Vrsnis (Sànti 81.24-25); but the 
"term has a Buddhist tinge ! 

The effect of the gradual spread of Buddhism is indicated 
in more -cases than one in the Mahabharata and the 
Puranas. As the Buddhist teachings held out equal promise of 
liberation from suffering for all, irrespective of class and caste, 
a large number of Südras and other such castes were attracted 
toit. Kumárila clearly mentions this fact in his Tantravarttika.4 
This necessitated the re-assessment of the concept of the 
‘Brahmana and the Sidra on the one hand, and, on the other, 
the modification of the very concept of Sacrifice. The Vedic 
texts themselves could not be re-written or modified; but, it 
„Was time that the challenge was taken. The preachers of 
religion, hence, are seen Stressing that there was no necessity 
to go away from the ancient Hindu fold, inspite of the Varna 
system. These new ideas are seen chanellised through the Mb. 
and the Puranas, which tried to adjust the ancient tradition with 
the new social need. For the first lime we hear, now, that the 
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Purana is the very soul of the Vedas.5 
Purana indicates the sroup of the popular 
this period, and not the Purana and the Itihà. 
the Vedic texts.$ The Puranas did not remain only a religious 
decument; they were meant to be and became the Social 
scriptures, [t is stressed that the knowledge of the Puránas is even 
more important than that of the Veda. This is no place to discuss 
the date of each Purina; but, it is enough to remember that 
they are accepted to be the Products of the period from the 
5th century A.D. to the 10th century A.D. (some are composed 
even in the 16th A.D.; but, the point is not relevant for our 
purpose), which was the period of rise and also fall of the 
Buddhist faith. The urge to keep the Südras in the Hindu fold 
is clear in the statement of the Bhavisya P. (Brahmakhanda 1.55) 
that the sacred Purdnas were composed by the learned especially 
for the Südras (visesata$ ca Stidranam pavanàni manisibhih... 
astadasa puránáni). There were never before such good Sayings 
for the Sadras and censure of the Brahmanas as one notices in 
Mb. and the Puranas. The Bhavisya P. (loc. cit. 41-41) Says 
that all varnas are equal; the Brahmanas are not white like iig 
moon, nor are the Ksatriyas of the hue of the kimsuka flower; 
the Vaisyas are not like the tender shoots of the dürva UT 
nor are ‘the Südras like the red embers ! It says that a Südra, of 
good character, is better than a Brahmana (loc. cit. na On 
‘Pi Silasampanno brahmanad adhiko bhavet). The me a 1 F 
(223.58) states that it is the character itself that is t o 3s 
varna, and that a Sidra of good character ae 2: T laces. 
a Brahmana. This is not to state that all Puranas, fe ji ie ie 
Praise the Südras; it is to show the ces itas isa 
Society, and to indicate the social turmoil w AE from going 
Clear indication of the effort to save d Buddhist. The 
to a different fold, which, in this context, s m the fact that the 
intensity of the effort could be seen fro sacred aspect of 
urdnas came to be stressed as a pees das. The Sk. P. 
literature, even being rated as superior to Ec mentioned in 
(1.2.13,59-60) says, “There is no use of p dma P. (IV.94.8819) 
„the Vedas that abound in injury". The Ee His father 
Telates the story of a person.named Dharmas a 
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Puránic texts of 
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completely the Puranic tradition. After death he becamea 
preta, and Dharmasarman had to make special efforts to lead 
him to the pitr-yoni. Such laudatory statements for the 
Puranas could not be taken as a matter of course, especially with 
a tinge of censure of the Vedic practices. The purpose was a 
dire necessity to re-orient the concept of the Hindu dharma. 
The task of the religio-social leaders of the Hindu fold at this 
period was delicate. They saw the spread of Buddhism, the 
criticism of the Vedic animal-sacrifices by the Jains and the 
forceful Buddhists, and had, at the same time, to guard against 
showing undue disrespect to their own ancient sacred texts, the 
Vedas. The Jains’? and the Buddhists are mentioned in the 
Puranic texts as persons to be avoided. The Narada P. 
(Brhannáradiya P. XIV.69-70) mentions the Buddha and 
temples dedicated to him; it says that a brahmana should never 
enter such a *temple". On the other hand, the Brahma P. has 
a few verses showing honour to the Buddha and the Buddhist 
monks This would show that, on the one hand, care was 
taken to ensure that people from the Hindu fold do not go away 
to the Buddhist faith, and, on the other, Buddha and the 
Buddhists were never totally discarded. The vulnerable people 
from the Hindu fold being the Südras, they were shown special 
consideration at this period. It may be of some interest to note 
that the Varüha P. recommends even the rite of upanayuna for 
the Südras, prescribing for him the staff of bamboo and the 
umbrella of blue cloth (127-128). The Padma P. mentions the 
rite called pavitráropana (“placing the cord"), wherein the Südra 
disciple is mentioned to be eligible to offer a cord to the 
preceptor (Uttara. 57.39-40). The Varaha P. (38.20ff) tells the 
account of a Sidra who was tested by the sage Durvàsas; and, 
after he was satisfied with the suitability of the Sidra, he named 
him Satyatapas and bestowed upon him the boon of mastering 
the Vedas (wvdca vedas sángàs te sarahasyapadakramah... 
pratyaksa bhavantu). 


The efforts to enhance the status of the Sidra and cast a 
Critical eye on the Brahmana was one way to counter the tide 
of Baddhistic influence. The other was, as indicated above, to 
modify the very concept of sacrifice by Tepeated didactism. 


According to a tale from th abha z 
x e Mahabharat 
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lived by eating only the grains that dropped in the field (ujicca- 
vrtti), once desired to perform a sacrifice. He collected various 
roots and grains, offered them into the sacrificial fire, and thus 
completed the ritual. Now, there was a deer staying nearby in 
the forest. He ridiculed the brihmana, criticising his mode of 
performing a sacrifice, without the proper sankalpa and without 
a beast being offered. The brahmana did not agree with the 
deer's arguments; but, ultimately said that he could not perform 
the Vedic sacrifice in the usual way as he was poor and could 
not buy a beast. Now, the deer offered himself as the beast, 
saying that the injunction “‘svargakamo yajeta” (“One who 
desires heaven should offer a sacrifice") is now fulfilled. With 
the thought of the gain of heaven the brahmana was joyous and 
got ready to offer the deer. But, the deer now showed him his 
own form; for, he was Dharma himself. He now rebuked the 
Brahmana, who was greedy for heaven, and said that he only 
tested him, and that the real sacrifice was in offering grains and 
not beasts (Mb. Sinti 272). A point to be noted is that in the 
Vedic ritual-context, as it has come down to us, there is no- 
where the mention of the actual sacrifice of a deer, though the 
deer is mentioned at various places as the symbol of sacrifice 
and of Prajipati, the god who was himself sacrifice-anthropo- 
morphosed.? The tale here makes a subtle difference, by 
changing the symbol to Dharma itself, which is indicated to be 
higher than sacrifice. Looked at carefully, the tale appears to be 
more or less a J3taka tale, wherein the main motif is to depict 
the Bodhisattva as a helper. We shall place this tale side by 
side with a Buddhist tale proper a bit later; but, at the pee E 
the purpose of this tale is clear. The Sk. P. (11.9.6.29-45) Wem 
that Dharma is described as a four-feeted bull; hence, it 1s Sin 
to sacrifice a four-feeted beast at any sacrifice. 5 Itis Te e 
the gods prescribed animal-sacrifice, not the Rsis. T * E Em 
from the story where ultimately the arguing penes ead 
and the seers resort to the king Vasu Uparicara to ta 


opinion (Mb. Santi 336). The king, however, Eo 
of thé gods; but he is cursed by the sages and m m por 
into a pit, where his only food is said to Eee instated to 
beasts. He atones for his sin by expiations an oS Hs sacrifices, 
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and used only grain (Zb. 10-11 na tatra pasughdto "bhüt, sa 
raja...ahimsrah $ucy ’aksudrah). Tt is further said that it is the 
injunction of the Vedas that in the sacrifice grains should be 
use 1 (7b. 337.4 bijair yajfiesu yastavyam iti vai vaidiki Srutih); 
and that it is not the dharma of the good where a beast is 
sacrificed (Zb. 5 naisa dharmah satam devà yatra vadhyeta vai 
pasuh). The story of Vasu Uparicara comes also in the Puranas 
(Sk. P. 11.9.6.29-45; Brahmdanda P. 1.2.30.7f), with all the spirit 
of the changed outlook. The apologetic tone in the account is 
marked also in other accounts from the Puranas. Thus, it is now 
sought to be preached that animal-sacrifice was performed as an 
apad-dharma (“a duty in calamity"), when there was acute 
famine and grains were not available (Sk. P. 1L.9.9.8-25). In 
one of the stories, which seems to have the southern influence, 
Skanda Karttikeya figures. According to it, once a brahmana 
named Narada started a sacrifice; but, the goat he had chosen 
to be sacrificed got free from the tether and ran away. The 
brahmana approached Karttikeya. who ordered his gana, 
Virabhadra, to search for the goat. The gana found the goat, 
at long last, in the Vaikuntha (the region of Visnu); and, catch- 
ing the beast by the horns, he broughtit back to Skanda. 
Skanda, now. mounted the goat, roamed through the whole 
universe and returned to the place of the start. When the 
brahmana asked him to return the goat, Skanda said that the 
sacrifice could be accomplished even without the goat being 
sacrificed, due to his special favour (Siva P. I1.6.2-32), 

We have referred to the story from the Mb. about the 
brahmana being tested by the deer regarding the material of the 


Buddhist tale. Now, according to the Kitadantasutta of the 
Dighanikaya, a brahmana goes to the Buddha and asks him 
what material he should gather for performing a sacrifice. At 
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as he was advised. Then according to the advice of the priest, 
he performed a sacrifice in which the material offered was oil, 
clarified butter and corn. But, the Buddha goesa step further 
and says to the bréhmana that even such a non-injurious sacri- 
fice is not as good as gifts to the Bhikkhus and building viharas 
for them. The end of the story is that, the brahmana leaves 
idea of performing the sacrifice and embraces the Buddhistic 
faith. The two stories are almost identical, with the difference 
that the Mb-Puranic story leaves away the portion of conver- 
sion, only prescribing the offerings of grain as against animals. 
The king in the Buddhistic tale closely resembles Vasu Uparicara 
of the Mb-Puranic tale after his change. Jt is futile to discuss 
which tale is the original one and who borrowed; the relevant 
point is the modification of the Vedic concept and practice of 
sacrifice. The modification is due obviously to the Buddhistic 
influence, rather than the Jain. 

Though the Narada Preferred to above, indicates dislike 
for the Buddhistic faith, the Buddha was accepted as an incar- 
nation of Visnu, a fact which is very well known.!° But, an 
interesting development is the worship of Krsna as Buddha 
himself. Thus according to the Sk. P. (IV.58.70ff), Krsna 
established his replica at Kagi in the form of Saugata. This, 
probably, refers to the shrine at Saranath, then called Isipattana 
which is also marked by the Dhamma-pravartana. The Sk. P. 
says, at another place (1[.9.27.24-26), that Buddha should also 
be installed as an avatdra of Krsna Vasudeva, while installing ihe 
latter for worship. Both Krsna and Buddha are enjoined to be 
shown of the colour of the cloud, holding a full-blown lotus in 
the ri:ht hand and the other hand showing the abhaya-mudrd. 
Both should have a sacred thread and should be of calm E F 
nance.!! : " 

A marked difference between the Vedic literature, nae 
the Kalpasatras, on the one hand and the Mb-Puranic iite. 
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whole performance of a Vedic sacrifice came to be equated with 
a mere dip at a holy place, or even to a visit to a holy place. 
The period about the third to the first century B.C., thus, marks 
a sudden change in the traditional Vedic religion. What could 
be the reason for this shift? The reply to this query has, most 
probably, to be seen in the Mahdparinibbanasutta (16.5). The 
Scene is the last days of the Buddha. When Ananda, the 
disciple of the Buddha knew that the end of the master was 
near, he laments that thenceforth he would not be able to sce 
the master. The Buddha replies, **Well, Ananda, even after my 
departure hence, four places associated with my life would give 
you consolation”. The four places are: Kapilavatthu, the 
birth-place of the Buddha; Buddha-Gayà where he obtained 
Buddhahood; the Deer-forest near Kasi where he started the 
Dhamma-cakrapravartana; and Kusinagara (Kusindra) where 
he attained nirvana. This marks an important phase of religious 
behaviour, and should, probably, be taken asa basis for the 
phase of the Hindu religion which continues even this day. The 
Hindu religion did not restrict the places to four, or even eight 
as they obtain in the Buddhist tradition;!2 they mention thou- 
sands, where all varnas had free access and ample choice to 
acquire virtue. 

The correlationship between the Post-Sütra Hindu religion 
and the Buddhist religion can be seen in yet another field. This 
is the field of tales from Mb. and the Purdnas on the one hand 
and the Jataka-tales on the other, Indra becoming Sakka. Here 
are some examples. Thus, the motif of the famous tale of 
Draupadi's sthali given by the sun-god is to be seen in the 
Bhagadatta Jàtaka where a poor boy gets the “wishing cup”; 
the boy, however, uses it for drinking wine, and ultimately the 
cup falls to the ground getting broken into pieces. The sacrifice 
of Sibi, who offers the parts of his body to save a pigeon from 
the attacking hawk, is to be seen in the Sibi-jataka. The differ- 
ence is that the Sibi-tale in the Mb. version has the fire-god in 
the form of the pigeon and Indra in that of the hawk 
(Mb. IIL131 and 194; also slightly differing at Zb. XIII.58), 
while at the Jitaka, Sakka (Indra) alone comes in the form of 


abrahmana. Bodhisattva becomes the kj fi 
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there be a person fo dengan CER ERO | 
X - Now, comes in the bráhmana | 
(Sakka), blind and old and asks for an eye of the king; the | 
latter tears it away and gives it. We may compare Visnu giving | 
his eye for a lost lotus to Siva. The tale from the Jataka is | 
short and more precise and polished. The tale of the sacrifice j 
of a pair of pigeons from the Mb. (XII. 143) and the Brahma. P. | 
(80.1ff) compares with the Sasajataka. In the former, a hunter ' l 
catches the female pigeon in his net, and, being hungry and | 
tired at the oa-coming of the night, takes shelter at the foot | 
ofatree which had the nest of the same bird. The night | 
gathers cold, and the hunter is tormented. The bird in the nest | 
knows the place; and being sure that it is the tree of her nest, | 
she calls her mate in the nest. The female-bird tells her mate f 
in the nest that there is a guest at the foot of the tree, and it is l 
their duty to look to his comforts. The tale goes on to say, | 
that the male bird gets a fire lit for the hunter, and, being i 
informed that the hunter is hungry, he goes round the fire and | 
falls into the fire, so that the hunter could eat hisflesh. The 1 
hunter knows this, and feels sorry. He releases the female bird; | 
but, she also falls into the fire, as there is no charm in being | 
alive when her mate is no more. The Sasajataka has the 
Bodhisattva as the hare. He has other creatures as friends, i 
who could serve a needy person better food. The hare, however 
could store nothing else than grass. $0; he thinks that he 


i 

would give his flesh. Sakka comes along; m fie ee | 
im his fles ud the fire, and shaking j 
bd es in the fur on his body, i 


thrice lest there should remain any insects In tY RE. 
falls into the fire, so that Sakka could eat his flesh. SaKKa! 
the image of the hare on the 
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the elephant Nilagiri that comes in th: Cullavagga (VII.2.5). 
According to this tale, the elephant was set upon the Buddha by 
Devadatta, his jealous cousin. But, the beast calms down when 
the Buddha looks at him with a fixed but calm gaze. It is diffi- 
cult to say if the Bhdg. P. borrowed the episode from the 
Cullavagga and modified it to suit the nature of the hero, Krsna; 
but, it would be good to compare. Thus, when Krsna is invited 

‘by Kamsa, along with his brother Balarama, to a wrestling 
bout, he arranges to place an intoxicated elephant at the gate of 
the arena. The two brothers see the beast at the entrance, with 
the rider at the top; and the rider suddenly marches on to 
the brothers. Krsna accepts the challenge and breaks the tusks 
of the elephant (Bhag. P. IX.43). 

Thelast pointto be considered is that of Tantrism. We 
leave away the discussion whether Tantrism came from Tibet to 
India or it was the other way. What is to be remembered is that 
the Tantric practices developed under the cover of Y. ogic 
sadhana; and both Sàkta Tantrism and the Buddhist Tantrism 
employed similar practices, prominence being given to the Five 
ma-karas, and especially madya, màmsa and maithuna; the last 
includes mudrá which is the fourth ma-kára indicating a woman 
in this context. The Saiva Tantrism contemplated the union of 
Sakti and Siva as the position of highest bliss, as symbolized by 
the mahàmaithuna, a theme very popular in the Puranic lore. 
The counterpart of this in the Buddhist conceptis the union of 
Prajüà and the Buddha, or Upaya. The hay-day of Tantrism 
was about the seventh century A.D., but even by the third 
century A.D. the Buddhist Tantric tradition had crystalized into 
a concrete form, as is clear from the Guhyasamajatantra.\4 This 
would mean that Buddhist Tantric ideas—may be side by side with 
the Sikta rituals—began percolating into the Hindu fold since 
then. If that be so, some accounts from the Puranas might be 
taken as examples. In this Case, one example is of the daughter 
of one Jabali. Her name is said to be Phalavati. Once Jabali 
saw his daughter naked with a gandharva in love Sport.. Getting 
angry, he cursed the gandharva to be a lepor; and his daughter 
he cursed to be naked for ever. But, the lovers stayed together, 
and ultimately decided to offer themselves to the Yoginis at a 


place called Citresvara in the Hata i Ios 
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were crying for mahamamsa (human flesh). Amazed at the 
couple’s self-sacrifice, Siva approached the couple and gave: 
his blessings. Phalavati asked the boon that her father should 
come to that place, see her naked, being himself naked; he 
should see and smell flesh being boiled and wine being served. 
When the boon was granted, Jabali came there devoid of all 
clothes. Ultimately he praised his daughter for her behaviour 
(Skanda P. V1.143.9-48; 144.102-105). In another account the 
wife ofa brahmana was unfaithful to him. When he knew 
it, he ordered her to undergo an ordeal. She underwent the 


` ordeal by the fire; but, the fire did not hurt her. The brahmana 


wanted to curse the fire-god himself; but, the god told him that 
his wife was regularly having sex with another person ata 
place called Rudrasirsa, where the god Brahma was practising 
penance having Rudra Siva upon his head (hence the name 
Rudraéirsa). This place is also said to be at HatakeSvara. It 
is said that because of the importance of the place, free sex was 
not considered a vice there. At this place a regular sexual fes- 
tival also is mentioned where on that day sex was free (Ib. VI. 
78.4-353 cf.35 rudrasirsa-bhidhane ca pracakruli suratotsavam). 
It is difficult to say whether the accounts referred to above 
would be taken as an influence of the Saiva Sakta cult or a 
regular influence of the Buddhistic cult, in view of the Guhyasa- 
májatantra mentioned above. One thing to be noted is uer in 
the case of the Saiva concept, there is no mention anywhere 
of a complete coitus between §iva and Parvati; it is m 
thwarted. In the accounts above, however, the act is comple z 
and is associated with other items. But, there 1s another poin 


nm : : d 

to be noted. In the Guhyasamajatanira us D: m "e g 
iva Siva, as suitable for icing 

M. * he helpmate is said to 
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be a beautiful girl (8.8 prapy4 kanyam Mer back, 
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Purāņas there are many magic-formulae Ua as ; 


2 included. 
to the Vedic tradition, the Atharvavedic ma well resemble 
However, the mantras from. 


the Guhyasomajetan d 
a 15 m wha 3 
the magical mantras from the Puranas: Fro been. 
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said above, it is clear that the Puranas show some indirect influ- 
ence of the spread of Buddhism. The new creed did influence 
the people during the period from the sixth century B.C. to 
about the third century A.D.; but, it also got influenced by 
Saktism, getting a new edge of eroticism. Some of the Puranas 
(Garuda, Agni etc.) show this influence; but, by and large, they 
vouch the extermination of the Buddhist faith, and appear to 
have helped a lot to consolidate people into the Hindu fold, 
with a readjustment of the older traditions. 
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TREES 


Like the traditions of other people, the Hindu tradition is 
replet? with various beliefs regarding trees; and the Purana-s 
provide interesting information in this connection. They men- 
tion various types of trees, both growing in the forest and those 
in the gardens. Planting and the cultivation of trees is men- 
tioned as a meritorious act. Constructing a large well (vāpi) is 
said to be equal to constructing ten small wells; a lake is equal 
to ten large wells; a daughter is equal to ten lakes; ten daughters 
are equal to a sacrifice; son is equal to ten sacrifices; but, a tree 
(ie. planting one tree) is equal to having ten sons (Skanda P. 
1.2.27.21-22; also Matsya P. 153.512f). Some trees are said to 
be auspicious, while some others are said to be inauspicious. 
The inauspicious ones are not to be planted near one's dwelling. 
It is said that a person who plants a tree, that gives flowers, 
fruits and shade, helps the release of his ancestors from any sin 
they might have committed (Bhavisva P. Madhyamakhanda, 
1.10.35). A tree is said to be equal to a son for a person. In 
this connection, the ASvattha is mentioned as being like a son 
to the issueless. Likewise Virtues are associated with various 
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to lead one to heaven after death. 5 4 
merit, are said to be Amra, mee T of 
(Ib. 36 ff ). Trees are mentioned to be planted near a well; i 
it is said, in the case of the Asvattha, that as the leaves go on 
UIT are equal to so many  pitida-s (offerings) 
, vell-being is ensured for so many years in 
heaven (Padma P. Srstikhanda, 55.5-7). Though it is not 
necessary to verify the various merits mentioned in association 
with the trees, there can hardly be any doubt about the reve- 
Tance for the trees and planting them. The tradition is 
testimony to this respect for the trees in such vows as the Vata- 
sávitri, where the Vata tree isto be worshipped, the worship of 
the Bodhi-Nyagrodha at Avanti (Bhavisya P. Uttara, 102.70-86), 
Amalaki Ekadasi (Padma P. Uttara. 47.4), the Madhukatrtiya 
(Sk. P. V.3.26.34ff) and so on. Ii is said that a person, who in 
his life-time, sees (planted) one Aévattha tree, ten Tittidi 
(tamarind) trees, three Kapittha (wood-apple) trees, three Bilva 
trees and three Amalaki trees, does not go to hell (Sk. P. VI. 
252.49). Trees have various divinities associated with them. It 
is said that when, in ancient times, the gods were defeated by 
the demons, the former entered the trees to save themselves. 
Siva entered the Bilva; Visnu took resort to the ASvattha; Indra 
entered the Sirisa tree; and the sun-god entered the Nimba 
(Padma P. Uttarakhinda, 151.2; Brahma P. 103.2-6). The 
belief of the identification of the trees with divinities is clear 
when it is said that all gods stay on all trees (Sk. P., loc. 
cit. 5 a sarve deva visvayrksesayas ca). : : : 
About the four rainy months, there is a special belief. It is 
said that during this period all goddesses take resort to gm 
to fulfil the desires of men (Padma P. Uttara. 151.42-55 cf- 
-Sk. P. VI.252.42cd caturmasye devapatnyah sarva valli-samá- 


Sritah). Earlier, in the same context, it is said that ai gods 
take shelter in the mango tree during this period. 7 e 
andal-wood tree andsoon. The 


ke resort to the s I 3 
hes cone influenced by the practice of Qj one 
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be taken in the leaves of certain trees. It is said that if a person 
takes his food in the leaves of the Palāśa, he attains Brahma- 
lustre. Theleaves of Arka and Vata, are also mentioned in 
this context (Sk. P. loc. cit. 236.3-6). Among the groves of 
trees mentioned to be auspicious are Tulasi, Yüthika, Ketaki, 
Madhavi, Bakula and others, including the Lavanga (Brahmavai- 
varta P. Srstikhanda, 92.31-39). However, all trees are not 
auspicious at all places. Thus, about the Narikela it is said, 
that at a place of residence it is conducive to the gain of wealth. 
To the east or the north-east of a camp (Sibira) it is conducive 
to the gain of a son by the authority. The mango-tree is 
auspicious to the east of the residence (Jb. 39-42). The Aégvattha, 
Plakga, Udumbara and the Nyagrodha are to be planted to the 
east of the dwelling, while the Salmali to the north-east (Garuda 
P. 1.46.36; cf. Matsya P. 254.20). If the situation is changed, 
it is said to be bad. Ata military camp the Vata is prohibited 
(Brahmavai P. loc. cit. 44). This seems to be for obvious reasons, 
lest it may suit spying! It is clearly stated, that the Vata at a 
military camp would cause fear from thieves; but, it is desired 
at other places (/b.). The Salmali is prohibited both at the camp 
and in the town (Jb. 45). 

Careisseen to be taken in the growth of trees. Among 
other things, such as the giving of barley-flour, dried and 
powdered sheep-dung, beef-water and so on, dancing and singing 
at the root of the trees is. prescribed (Bhavisya P., Madhyama- 
khanda, 10.59-62). It is said that the powder of tamarind-seeds 
mixed in water and churned with a sugar-cane is good for the 
growth of the mango-tree; the same is the remedy for the 
A$vattha (Zb. 64-65). Inthe same context honey mixed with 
coconut-water, pre-delivery fluid of the cow or a sheep or a 
buffalo, and fish-water is mentioned (Ib. 66f; 72cd matsyodakena 
siktena ámrüdinüm siddhir isyate). For the Ketaki tree barley- 
water along. with beef is prescribed (Ib. 73, sa-gomamsam). 
Other remedies include flesh of a tortoise and the slough of a 
serpent (Ib. 77). 

A regular ritual for the planting of new trees obtains. The 
Mte be aes im en auspicious day, on a spot sloping 

: - Ihe spot should have been used for growing 
corn earlier. Having selected such a spot, the first to be pro- 
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itiated is the deity Vana-piála, along with Kartti 
s esa. The sapling, or the seed, is to be Padi REN 
First, it is to be given heat; then should follow a formal d 
of conception (garbhadhana) with the muttering of the Visnu 
mantras (probably RV Khila IV.14.2-3) thrice; it should, then, 
be cleansed with another mantra. Then it has to be washed 
with ten types of water; and finally it is to be planted with the 
Tryambaka, mantra (RV VII.59.12 tryambekam yajamahe etc.). 
When it is planted, an interesting rite follows. The performer 
of the ritual is to be asked to take his wife on his lap. The 
planting is to be so arranged as to coincide with the wife’s fifth 
day after the menstrual period. As the performer sits with his 
wife on his lap; he is to kiss her with a relevant mantra 
(Bhavisya P. Madhyama 1.10.22-29; cf. 28cd ursañge sthapayitva 
ca cumbayen mantrayet tatha). This is, obviously, a charm for 
the “generation” of the new plant. For the growth of the trees 
a similar procedure occurs at other places (Matsya P. 59.1-20; 
Padma P. Uttara. V.24.192-211), according to which the trees 
in a garden are sprinkled over with water in which a number of 
herbs are dipped. Well decorated cows, with gold-tipped horns 
are made to pass through the lines of the trees. The trees are 
covered with new cloth; their ‘ears’ are pierced with a golden 
needle (which is karna-vedhana); and collyrium is applied to 
them (= their ‘eyes’) with a golden pencil (Jb; also Agni 5 
Er». ae à h trees. If the 
ertain interesting omens à ae indication is 
trees “weep” (show sudden flow of liquid 2), the IDE. 
the advent of disease; their “laughter? indicates ae T 
foreign lands; sudden breakage ofa branch indicates dm us 
the king's soldiers; premature showing 'of flowers ! 


A Gite the gain of fruits indi- 
death:of children; advent of flowers en s aa 


E iti ion; ion of an o! 
ates split in the nation; secretion of cus fee 


famine; secreti ine-like substance i 
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tion of vehicles; coming of blood ITO" i 
indicates battle; oozing of water indicates 


re associated wit 


1 tare pres- 
(Matsya P. 231.5ff). Trees from whom mik Ta a 
cribed for faggots at sacrificial rites: B hant, e gos on 


from a tree is applied to the E97 egg 3iab anendhijita- 
cutting the enemies in the battle (Agri! P. 2: 
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netrastu karoti kadanam rane). 

What has been mentioned above would indicate how trees 
were an important aspect of life for the ancient Hindus. They 
were believed to be animated and helpmates; and care was taken 
for their growth, their medicinal value apart. Garden is said 
to be an important part of the dwelling, and figures as a quali- 
fication of a good house. It is to be situated to the left side of 
the house (Agni P. 247.25), as a mark of comfort. 
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VOWS (VRATA-S) 


The Dharmaáástra texts deal with various types of human 
behaviour, including acts of piety and those comprising sin. 
These touch various levels of the individual and of the society. 
The texts prescribe punishments for serious misbehaviour and 
acts and strictures for comparatively non-cognisable behaviour. 
The problem has had a two-pronged approach in the Hindu 
tradition. On the one hand there was the public corrective, in 
the form of capital punishments in deserving cases, while, on the 
other, there was the method of self-curation. It is the latter 
that touches the Vratas or the Vows, along with the prayascittas. 
These remedies were outside the legal pale, and were based more 
on the psychological factor. Expiations presuppose the com- 
mitment of sin, while a vrata (vow) is a regulatory act meant to 
discipline life. Hence, the vow has a close association with 
the religious behaviour, otherwise called devotion. It is hardly 
possible to speak of a vow without devotion. We may say, in 
fine, that a vow is a self-imposed regulatory rule that is already 
settled in tradition. The Agni P. says that it is a rule laid down 
by the traditional treatise (175.2a sastrodito hi niyamah), which. 
is the same as the definition from the Garuda P. (1.128.1a). The 
most important requisite for a vow is what is called saikalpa, 
which is prior commitment about the sort of the vow 
and the period for which it is to be gone through. i Saikalpa, 
thus, is a sort of a holy commitment, which acts as a goad for 
the person undergoing the vow, and this check is self-imposed; 


no.body is going to censure him if he leaves the vow in the 
middle. As vow enters the precincts of a ritual, it entails res- 
trictions in respect of sleep, food and general behaviour. This. 
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part iscommon to all sorts of vows, with slight variations 
though. 

Some vows are yearly, some four-monthly or even three- 
monthly. Also there are vows lasting for a day, or three days. 
Many of the vows indicate the principle of sympathetic magic; 
and they are associated with various deities, such as Siva, Visnu, 
the Sun-god, the Fire-god and so on. It will be seen that in 
some cases, they indicate a mixture of treec-worship and deity 
worship, or water-worship and the worship of known gods, thus 
showing cultural fusion. We take below some vows, according 
to the days on which they are prescr'bed, rather than on the 
basis of gods, or deities, to indicate the belief regarding the 
importance ofthe various phases of time, along with that of 
the deities. Only some vows are touched, just as an example. 
In Yearly Vows we have the Dvadasa-linga. This is a 
vow in connection with Siva; and there are vows of this type in 
connection with other deities. Like other yearly vows, this vow 
could be started on any day and is to be continued on the same 
day every month for a whole year; but, preferably, it is better 
to start it on the first day of the bright Caitra. A miniature 
linga is to be prepared every month. It may bc from any 
material, the material differing every month, along with the 
material for worship. Thus, Caitra—from crystal; it should be 
placed in the periphery of petals made from gold; Vaisakha— 
vajra; Jyestha—marakata, and so on. At the end of the year, all 
these lirigas are to be donated to a brahmin (Litiga P. 1.81.2-55). 
Kane, who gives a long list of vows, mainly from secondary 
sources, and the Upa-Puranas, does not mention this vow; but, 
he mentions another vow called Dvadasaditya-vrata, wherein 
twelve Adityas are to be worshipped. The point to be remem- 
bered is of the similarity of the vows, regarding the time. That 
vow is said to start on the 12th bright of Mìrgaśīrşa. We may 
mention, in this connection, the later Buddhistic practice (esp. 
from Nepal) wherein a number of cairyas were enjoined to be 
prepared and worshipped. Some of them were from crystal, 
some from gold and so on; and each one was to be studded with 
gems, Such vows are based on the desire to spread a particular 
faith. 

Another yearly vow that may be mentioned is the Vaitarani- 
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| vrata, said to be in respect of Yama, the god of death. It is 
| enjoined to be started from the dark second? of Márgasirsa and 
is to be continued throughout the year cn the seme day every 

month. Obviously, the vow is to avert untimely death; but, the 

point of cultural integration would be seen in the fact that in 

it Visnu is to be worshipped first, and then Yama. The details 

? of the vow are as follows: The observer makes an idol of 
Dharmarája Yama, after taking bath with water mixed with 
cow-dung and sesame. In front of the idol of Yama, a replica 
of the river Vaitarani in copper is placed and worshipped. 
Every month Yama is to be worshipped with a different name. 
It is well known that the river Vaitarani is believed to be crossed 
by the soul to reach the domain of Yama (Padma P. Uttara. 
68.28ff). Kane mentions a variant of the vow, saying that the 
vow is to start on the dark I1th of Margasirsa, as that day is so 
named, According to this vow, a dark cow is to be worshipped 
from its front foot to the tail; the observer has to apply sandal- 
wood paste to its body, wash its feet and horns with scented 
water etc. The vowis based on the belief that the dead crosses 
the Vaitarani by means of a cow; hence, the cow gets the name 
of the river. Actually, in one rite concerning the dead, a boat 
made from the sugar-cane stud figures; and on it a miniature 
cow is to be placed and given away. There is hardly any doubt 
that the origin of the vow is in the remote practice of boat- 
burial. : 
Je may also mention the vow called Aginya-sayana,’ to be 
observed on every dark 2nd of a month starting from Bhidrapada,, 
in respect of Siva (Vamana P. 17.30ff). This vow IS prescribed. 
even in respect of Laksmi-Visnu, the idea being the gain of full 
j married life. Another yearly vow that may be mentioned "S 
the Naksatrapurusa, in respect of Visqu, Narayana. In m 
vow, an image of Visnu is to be drawn on a plane surface, WHA 
| 
Lp 


i i crming i ious limbs. It is to be. 
various constellations fcrming its vari 
Wed: At the end of the year a golden 


started in the month of Caitra. e t Ide 
image of Visnu, studded with gems 15 prescribed to b 
to a brahmin, getting it placed on a Jar filled with water (Matsya 
P. 54.7-30).® 


We, now, take a fe e significant VOWS connected 


w and mor pue 
y E13 ec: » * $ 
Pratipad (“First day") vows arc ssi 


ith individual dates. The : 
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follows ; 

The A$oka vow is prescribed for the Ist of the bright of 
Aévina; and on this day the tree of that name (Jonesia Asok 
Roksb) is to be worshipped, with the usual materials and offerings 
including such fruits as coconuts and pomegranates. The tree 
. is to be decorated with flags and strips of cloth. The woman 
who observes the vow makes her husband, along with his 
younger brother (that is, her devara) stand bythetree. The 
tree is invoked to remove all sorrow (hence, *A$oka";the point 
of sympathetic magic to be noted), and give her happiness with 
her husband (Bhavisya P. Uttara. 9.1-16). There is no question, 
that the vow was originally a form of tree-worship and was 
incorporated variously with the worship of various known god- 
heads. Various vows bear the name of this tree, and various 
are the days for them? Asoka is invoked in this vow as the 
abode of the god of love (Kamadeva); and this is the reason 
why the tree is worshipped as a symbol for conjugal happiness. 
In the event of the non-availability of the tree, its replica in 
gold is prescribed to be worshipped (7b. 9). Like the ASoka, 
the Karavira tree is also enjoined to be worshipped. The tree 
is to be from the garden of a temple (devodyanabhavam). 

An interesting vow associated with the Pratipad is the 
Triratra-saridvrata (Padma P. Uttara. 71.3ff). This vow is to 
Start on the Ist bright of Asàdha, and concerns a river, as is 
indicated in the name, with the desire for continued flow of 
water (even after the rainy season). At this time of the vow, 
the river is generally flooded with fresh rain-water. The vow 
is prescribed to start at the sight of the moon of the Pratipad 
and is to extend for the next tree days. The vow comprises the 
worship of the river, standing on its bank; or water from the 
river may be collected in a jar and taken home for worship. 
Fastfor all the three days is enjoined; or, if the Observer is 
week, he may take one meal a day. For these three nights 
drinking water from the river is disallowed (7b. 18-21). Among 
other things, seven baskets made fi rom the peelings of bamboo 
are to be filled with seven types of corn, and are to be given to 
a brahmana, after due worship. "Though not Specifically men- 


tioned, the vow has a subtle connection with th: icf, thatitheusA 
rivers GfePin' thesi pm Ge RE TE ps 10 
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The prohibition regarding the use of water for the three days of 
the vow is to be particularly noted in this context. We may also 
compare the myth that the sin of brahmahatya committed 
by Indra (in killing Vrtra) is distributed among the trees, in their 
gum, among women in their menstruation and among rivers in 
their turbid rain-water.!! 

For the Dvitiya, one of the most interesting and important 
vows is of the Asünya-sayani-dvitiyà, the vow itself being known 
also as Aéinya-gayana. The purpose of this vow is to render 
the *bed" of the husband and wife always endowed with each 
other’s company, which is symbolic of happy and Jong married 
life. The row is to be performed on the dark 2nd of Sravana, 
and is to be continued for the next four months, It is pres- 
cribed for both the husband and the wife, or either of them; but, 
generally for the woman. It required a sthandila (small raised 
platform) to be constructed; and on it the idols of Laksmi and 
Visnü are to be worshipped, with the prayer to Visnn to keep 
the **bed" of the observer intact, as is that of Visnu with Laksmi 
on his (Bhavigya. P. Uttara. 154-13). On the fourth, and the 
last, occasion of its performance, 4 bedstead with Laksmi and 
Visnu on it is to be donated toa brahmana. This was a very 
popular vow, and the Skanda P. (11.7.10.6ff) says that even after 
Karttika, the vow could continue for the next eight months of 
the year, at a four-month unit. For every subsequent unit, 
however, Laksmi and Visnu are to be worshipped in variant 
kmini and Hari, and Varüha and Bhomi.? 
Here, the vow is said to start on the 2nd bright of Sravana, and 
not on the dark as noted above- At the end of the yearly vow, 
which is to end on the bright 2nd of Asadha, the mantra a 
prayer has Janārdana and Kegava, Laksmi being ec 
(Ib. 25-27). This vow could be observed both by à 


and a woman, and even by a widow (b. 27ab puruso 


và sati và pi vidhava va sam ácaret), in which case d. 
could have better luck in the next life. The Sk. P. (loc. cit. 


i f Sravana, the 
says that when this vow starts on the dark ae um ui e 


idol i ining i is to be .wors 
idol of Visnu reclining in water 15 to be worshipped — be 
is prescribed even for a prostitute, the p DRE cas 
obvious, and more material than emotional and spi 


É ; t 
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only two. One vow concerns partly the line of clouds, and 
partly a creeper of that name, Megha-pàli. The second concerns 
the Madhika tree (Mahua in Hindi; Marathi Moha, from which 
country-wine is produced). The Meghapili-trtiya is to be obser- 
ved on the 3rd of Aívayuja (A&vina); but, it is the 3rd dark.'4 
The arghya offering is of the sprouted wheat and other sprouted 
grains of seven types. The offerings may be balls of sesame and 
rice mixed together. An interesting feature is the preparation 
of replicas of feet (paduka), or f. oot-steps, prepared from corn- 
dough, oil, jaggery, saffron mixed together, or of gold. They 
are then placed in honour ofthe Meghapali. The creeper is 
said to grow in gardens, slopes of hills or even on the way-side; 
it is said to be like the betel-creeper, having red sprouts 
(Bhavisya P. Uttara. 17.1-5). The Preparing of steps is pres- 
cribed for the members of the trading community; and the steps, 
probably, indicate rise in their trade. as a sympathetic spell. 
Generally, the vow is for women. An idol of Meghapali is also 
indicated to be Prepared from some materia], and is to be 
adorned with pistátaka (b. 10). The Madhika-titiya vow is 
for the 3rd bright of Caitra (which is the beginning of the 
Madhu-masa, ie. Vasanta = Spring). This, purely a tree-vow, 
Is associated with the Saiva cult, and it is said that, at this vow, 
idols of Siva and Parvati are to be worshipped along with that 
of the Madhika tree. Probably, the worship of Siva-Gauri 
under the shade of this tree is to be performed. The gifts to 
the brahmin include, among other usual things, a jar filled with 
water along with a vessel Prepared from the Madhika tree 


the Madhüki, and also the idols of Siva as Ardhanarisvara (Jb. 


The performer. along with his 
The idol of Siva is wrapped with 
colour (Kusumbha), or of the colour 
P xr atasi flower. Then it is worshipped with the ugual 
CEA. Po fa IER ending omitina News? leek # twelve brahmins (for 
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12 months) The Madhüka, or Madhuvrksa, figures also in 
another vow of the 3rd bright (here of Bhadrapada, correspond- 
ing to the modern Gauri-vrata), where the image of Gauri is 
prescribed to be made from gold, clay or the Madhu-vrksa itself 
(Bhavisya. P. Brahmakhanda, 21.2-13). If from clay, it is to be 
immersed in water; in other cases, it is to be donated to a 
brahmin.!5 
The 4th is famous for the vow concerning Ganesa, and varia- 
tions are available for it. Images of Ganesa from gold, coral 
or svetarka (white Arka tree, Calatropis Gigantia; Rui, Marathi) 
are to be prepared and worshipped on the 4th bright of Bhadra- | 
pada (Siva P. II.18.35f), or on the 4th bright of Margasirsa. | 
In the yearly vow for Ganega, every month on the 4th bright | 
variations of gifts occur. In one case, i.e. on the 4th of Kirttika, 
a replica of an elephant-head (2) in gold figures in the gifts 
(Bhavisya P. Uttara. 33.2-5; cf. Scd sauvarnam gaja-vaktram tu 
krtva vipraya dápayet). On the tithi, called Angaraki Caturthi, | 
a golden image of the planet Mars is enjoined to be donated | 
(Sk. P. V.1.37-44f; 3.148.4-16). Then, we have the Ronee | 
Candra-éayana-vrata for the bright 5th which falls on a Mas ae | 
or on a Full-moon-day that falls on the Rohini we e ; | 
(Matsya P. Ch. 57);'6 but, it is a mixed vow, as the arcd (figur 
| 
| 


of Nirdyana is to be worshipped with. the Sume oi pe s 
(Jb. 3 náráyanasyá ‘ream arcayed indunamabhilt) oa aon 7th is 
6th, though there are a few vows associated with ers vows 
a special day for the sun-god; and a number of Wu names: 
are prescribed for it. The various 7t us pum context are à 
The symbols for the sun-god mentioned P is Moro the 
golden horse, a golden lotus with eigh 2 UE filled with 
eight quarters), the figure ue m ceri sugar, stating that the 
water. A speciality 15 & J that fell on 
sugar-cane Me produced from the drops of Wee feast at 
the ground as the sun-god was drains BE) Other vows on 
Amrta-manthana (Bhavisya P. Uttara. 49.1511). 2 


the seventh are Rathasapatami and b 

The unique vows, oF SAY Testi x 
are Radhastami and Krspajanmāstam ely 
khanda 7.16-21, Agni P. 1838 TOR of Siva (Matsya P. 
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56.1ff). It starts on the eighth of Margaéirsa and continues for 
the whole year. Krsnajanmastami has variations. According 
to one type, if the day (dark Bhidrapada) is associated with the 
constellation Rohini, it is the most auspicious. The gods to be 
worshipped are said to be not only Krgna, Vasudeva, Devaki, 
Nanda and Balarama, but also the moon-god and Rohini; it is, 
thus, a mixed vow. The figures of the moon-god and Rohini 
are to be placed on a raised platform (sthandila); and, at mid- 
night, a continuous flow of milk, to which ghee and jaggery are 
added, is to be released for some time before the figures (Padma 
P. Uttara. 32.14-16/f). According to a variant a hole-less jar 
with five gems inside and filled with water, is placed ona 
sthandila. On it a golden plate is placed; and on it is placed 
the golden figure of Yasoda, in the act of giving her breast to 
the child Krsna, who holds another breast of his mother 
(Ib. 40). The figure may be prepared, alternatively, from triloha 
(gold, silver and copper). The figures of Candra and Rohini 
are also to be installed and worshipped. Rohini is to be four 
angula-s in height, while the moon-god of the height of the 
. thumb (/5b. 4[-48).13 The motif of the mother-with-child is 
interesting. Tt obtains elsewhere, in a vow for Gauri (Abhista- 
trtiyà) prescribed on the bright 3rd of Margasirsa, where the 
goddess is represented as a woman with a child sucking her 
breast (Sk. P. IV.83.4; cf. Stanandhayena sahita dhayata@ stana- 
munmukham). An interesting variation of this vow, which 
‘corresponds to the present Practice in some parts of India, is the 
preparation of a delivery room for Devaki, decorated with vari- 
sical instruments and all. 


sare to be prepared from 
Even the nurse is to be shown. 


i i worship, ea ble 5e ioh BEA 
stary ofithiesbirtHro SYS Cols eee eM seoains the 


1s (Vrata- , 
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fasting on the eighth and the feasting next day (Jb. 10-47). 
: on die vows of the ninth day, the most important 
is the Mahanavami, in respect of the goddess Durga. This is a 
vow mostly meant for the king for the gain, and continuation, 
of sovereignty; and it is characterised by the offering of a he- 
buffalo of five years to the goddess (Gaurda P. 1.133.3-17; 
134.1-6). We pass on to the Daśamī (the Tenth). The Agni P. 
(186.1f) mentions a vow to be started on the bright tenth of any 
month; and the peculiarity is that in this vow, the gift is of the 
Ten quarters made in gold (disas ca kajicanih dadyat), which 
shows the variety of worship and the deities, here the quarters 
that are the aspect of Time. Another vow is for the tenth of 
Migha; and it has interesting details. The deity for this vow is - 
Visnu, reclining on the bed of the serpent. The observer is to 
get a pandal prepared, in which a square altar, four cubits 10 
length and width is to be made. A torana is to be hung at the 
entrance. Ona post, ora bamboo, placed up lengthwise, on 
support, a jar having one hole and filled with black-gram and 
water is to be hung. The observer is to stand ona black- 
antelope skin below it taking the drops of water as they trickle 
‘out from the hole of the jar. This he has to do for the 
whole night (Padma P. Srstikhanda, 23.22-40). If there are many 
‘streams, the indication is that there would be bumper crop Br 
‘sumptuous merit. The motif of taking the stream on the bs 
is to be seen also in a vow for the Dvàdasi (twelfth), and the 
stream alone before the deities is seen already by us above 10 
the context of the Astami. That there is a mixture of the Me 
cept of the Vedic altar is clear enough here if we Come e 
tly like the Vedic 


Ahavaniya, though the altar here is not exactly dic 
Mahàvedi; the latter is wider at the back. The idea of the Vedi 


ritual is followed further. In this vows to t Am E z 
square altar mentioned above, the figure of the m e] 
be made (corresponding to the Daksina altar, Ya oaks 
and to the west a circle. is to be drawn e cr od their 
Garhapatya altar). These figures are not DUNS Daksina and 
position also slightly differs from the ones 9 Vedi 
the Garhapatya in the Vedic context but, the the final 
ritual is clear, the black-antelope skin giving the mi 


-. -vmbolism is the figure 
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lotus-leaf to the north. In the midst of these figures a lotus- 
shape is to be made (/b. 41-44).!? 

On the tenth itself, another unique vow is meant for the 
students. This is for the bright tenth of Karttika, and the guru 
is to be worshipped as Visnu. The vow extends to the eleventh. 
The preceptor takes his seat on the figure of a lotus drawn on 
the ground. The disciples enter, flowers in hand, and worship 
the preceptor, who ties a strip of white silk-cloth to the wrist or 
the arm of each of the disciples (Varália P. 99.17-39). The 
vow is called Netra-bandhana. 

The ekádasi (the eleventh) is the day of fast, as is popularly 
known; and there are various names for the vow. Also varied 
Stories (of the type of arthaváda) are told for the various. 
ekadasi-s (which we leave here). Such names as Sat-tilà, 
wherein six acts with sesame areto be performed, or the 
Amalaki, which is associated with the amalaka fruits are self- 
expressive. The Amalaki is said to be so named, also due to 
its being a-mala (without blemish, not dark being observed on 
the Ilth bright of Magha; cf. Sk. P.. V.2.28.46). If this day is 
joined by the Pusya constellation, it is said to be very auspicious;. 
in that case circumambulation of the idol of Parasurama is 
enjoined (/b.). Ek dasi is described as a woman wearing white 
garments and white ornaments (Ib. 36 Svetabharana-bhisitd). 
The Amalaki tree is clearly associated with this vow, in a Variants. 
and it is prescribed that, after fast in the day time, the night 
should be spent, fasting, with songs and dances under the 
Amalaki tree (Padma P. Uttara. 47.4). The rites include the 
Placing of a jar filled with water and five gems under the 
Amalaki tree. On the neck of the jar a long wreath is to be 
placed; and on its mouth a Plate (or vessel) filled with parched 
Tice is Placed. In the middle of this plate the figure of Jüma- 
S aasaran) is to be placed. To this jar is offered a new 
(Visnu) 29 ae e 2 d of shoes With a mantra to Kesava 
a ae mom us, is a mixture of tree-worship and 
Foy aS m e m an aspect of Visnu (i.e. an incarna- 
ome es with the circumambulation ‘of the tree and 

gnya, and feeding the brahmins the next 


day (1b. 39-63). In this context t i à 
PRSE. AL A text the co thGod wisprasa, 
CeCe nichts hojas aA ep E ae m is to be 
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noted. This happens when in the morning there is the remnant 
of the previous Ekádasi, in the day there is the Dvàdasi, and on 
the next day in the morning there is the Trayodasi, This is 
supposed to be a demoniac juncture; and it is said that this is to 
be avoided like a husband who does not earn anything, and is 
to be discarded like a woman in her menstrual period (Padma P. 
Uttara. 35.42-44). 

Among various vows for the Dyadasi, the one called 
Madanadvàda$i may be noted. This vow is in respect of the 
god of love, Madana, and is to be observed on the bright Twelfth 
of Caitra, which is the first month of the Vasanta (Spring). 
Like other vows involving the use of the jar, here also a new 
and unbroken jar is to be filled with rice, fruits and bits of 
sugar-cane. Marks of sandal-paste are to be given on the jar; 
and it should be covered with a new cloth. Inside the jar, a 
piece of gold, according to one's might, is to be placed. The 
jar, as usual, symbolizes the body of the god; and the piece of 
gold or gems (usually five) symbolize the life-principle2! On 
the jara copper-plate filled with jaggery is to be placed. On it 
should be placed a plantain-leaf, on which is to be placed the 
idol of Kama, flanked by his two wives. Rati is to placed on its 
right, and on the left Priti. After the usual worship the whole 
material, including the idols, is to be given to a brahmana 
(Matsya P. 8.27). The Visoka-dvadasi vow 15 to be observed 
on the bright twelfth of A$vina; and it is a mixed Solar- 
Vaisnavite vow, which is clear from the fact that in it the divine 
couple to be propitiated is the sun-god and Laksmi, called we 
Viśokā (“Free from Sorrow”). The interesting detail is that the 
image of Laksmi is to be prepared from sand breve a a 
river-bed. The inner concept seems to be of the worship of the 


River and the Sun, as is indicated from m renent (a 
EX à 3 ses the belief tha z 
vālukā). This also presuppo a belief already present in 


lord of waters. including the rivers, s : : 
the Rgveda (L23.16-18). For the whole WEE ae ir ie 
awake and singing; and when the las rter 2s t pe AE 
approached, the idols are carried to the s ud qu ues 
and couples are to be worshipped deem 43 sayana-stháni 
their beds (Padma P. Srstikhanda, oraa x water (Ib. namo 
püjyüni). The prayer is to the god that sleeps 1 nam 
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"stu jala-sayine).? The peculiarity of the Bhima-dvadasi vow is 
the streams froma jar filled with water and black-gram, as of 
the vow for bright 10th of Magha (noted above). At the latter 
vow also the god is Visnu, but on the serpent-bed (Sesa- 
paryanka-Sayinam), which is only another aspect of the Jala- 
Savin. It seems that the concept of the jala-sàyin is anterior to 
that of the sesa-sayin, the first being originally for the sun in the 
cosmic waters; and the concept of the Sesa-Sdyin was an off-shoot 
of the same in the event of the assimilation of the solar and the 
Visnu cults. It may be noted that the tradition of the combined 
concept (i.e. of the jala-Sesa-sayin) is prevalent in Nepal even 
to-day with the vow of the Dvadasi; but, it is the 12th bright of 
Karttika; and there is a further mixture, the deity being called 
Buddha Nilakantha (old Siva, the “Blue-neck” due to poison), 
which brings in also Siva, with a neatly told myth.23 In the vow 
ofthe 12th that we are discussing, as the observer takes on his 
head the water from the jar, he, simultaneously, pours a continu- 
ous stream of milk on the idol of Visnu installed for the purpose 
(Matsya P. 68.21-39)?^ At both these Vows, there appears to 
be homoeopathic magic for the gain of rain; and the black-gram 
and water indicate water in the dark cloud, the grains providing 
an additional charm for Prosperity in corn. A§vina has been a 
month for the sympathetic ritual for ensuring rain for the next 
year, at the end of the rainy season; and Magha has been 
famous for rituals for fertility.25 

One of the most important of the vows for the 13th, 14th 
and j5th is the Savitri-vrata, It could be observed both by 
men and women.26 According to one tradition, the vow on the 
bright 14th of Jyestha could be continued for the next fourteen 
days (Brahmavai. P. Prkrtikhanda, 23.42ff ) As usual, a new 
jar is to be taken; it is to be filled with water; and twigs of auspi- 
cious trees are to be fixed into it; the gods Gane$a, the sun, the 
moon, Agni, Varuna and Siva-Parvati are invoked to take their 
seats into it. After this, the observer takes a flower and puts it 
on his own head and meditates on the Savitri, According to 
the Bhavisya P. (Uttara. 102.66ff), the observer starts the vow 
on the 13th of the Bhadrapada, and observes complete fast for 
the days upto-the full-moon day. In-a basket made from 
bamboo-peels he instals the figure of Savitri, along with that of 
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Brahma, and worships these ima 
this Purana, the vow on the 14th o i 
woman; it is for three days from the pu Sth bright 
Savitri is to be worshipped at the foot of the Vata tree (Ib. 16), 
Agni P. (194.5-8) has more details, including the worship of the f 
tree. This tree is called Bodhi Nyagrodha, at Avanti (1b.). The f 
point to be marked is that the vow of Savitri is both pure and 
mixed with the tree-worship also. Another Variation of this | 
vow is, where the worship of Savitri and Brahma is enjoined i 
on the full-moon day of Jyestha. As in other Vows, a jar is to 
be placed on an auspicious place getting it filled with rice and 
sesame. On it, in a plate are to be placed the idols of Brahma | 
and Savitri made of gold (or silver etc.). The plate is to be i 
filled with jaggery, and a piece of gold is to be kept init. With 
the idols of Brahma and Savitri sugar is to be kept; and the jar is 
to be worshipped along with Brahma and Savitri. The idols 
may also be prepared from jaggery (Padma P. Srstikhanda, 
7.10-13). The same ritual may be performed every month on 
the full-moon day (Jb. 14-21). The full-moon day of Asadha is 
noted for the Kokila-vrata, which may be performed by a man 
or a woman? (Bhavisya P. Uttara. 11.18 puruso nari va). It 
may continue for the whole month; and for the first eight days, 
the observer should take bath out of his house, may be ina 
river, tank or so. He is enjoived to take bath with water mixed 
with the Gmalaki-fruits and sesame, rubbing his hair with vari- 
ous herbs. He is to worship the female cuckoo, and invoke her 
to bestow progeny and prosper ity (Zb. 2-15). At the a oe 
month, he is to give to a brahmana an idol of the female ou 
made from sesame and flour (tila-pista-jam), placing it in a plate 

he idol should have gems as eyes 
made of copper (7b. 16). The | RE Ur iuf 
and wings of gold. The worship, however, 2 m ae 
Gauri in the form of the female cuckoo, thus indicating 


ture of cults. E p= 

Vows, thus, show a shift in the cultural onthe E i 
faiths and. assimilation of beliefs, do 7s a jode 
training of the mind for tolerance and se pu e 
have the science of social and individual discipline within t 
holy cover of RELIGION. 
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7. For more information see Dange S.A., “The Gift of the Bed”, 
supra. 

8. Kane, from secondary sources, says that the image of Hari, placed 
“in a jar filled with jaggery", is to be given. This is not the case; 
the image is to be placed in the plate that covers the jar. Inall such 
cases, the image is placed in the plate on the jar, and never in the jar. 

9. Sce Kane, op. cir., p. 265f. 

10. According to the Vardha P. (211.22-25), the river should have turned 
to the east from the south; the observer is to;take a dip, having first 
stood in nevel-deep water, and offer a palmful of black sesame. Kane 
does not mention this vow. 


11. cf. Mb. Udyoga 9. after 43, the Southern version, in Gorakhpur ed. 


2. Varàüha and Bhümi is an interesting pair, not only due to the myth of 
the boar (Visnu) fishing out the earth from the waters but, from the 
be'ief that the boar-prick is a sex-act in respect of the earth; cf. 
Jndráni-karma c'te, for which may be seen ankh. Gr S. 1.1 1; 12.6; 
Dange, Vedic Concept, of ‘Field’ and the Divine Fructification, 
Bombay, 1971, p. 25. 


13. Matsya P. 69.47. 


14. Kane mentions the Bhavisya P. and the place, as referred to by the 
Vratarka 1.416-417; but he says it is the bright 3rd of Asvina. The 


Bhavisya P., loc. cit. (also mentioned by Kane) has it clearly as 
à$vay«k-Krsnapakse; see v. 2. 


"I5. Kane mentions the Vratarka for the vow on the 3rd bright of Phal- 
guna, where the next day is said to: be marked by the worship. of 
Gauri “On Madhika tree”, I fail to understand the expression. 
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Vows (Vrata-s) 


16. 
Hr 
18. 


19. 
20. 


21 


22 


. From personal knowledge and verification from Ne RE à 


. The word “hand” in the place of “head” in K 


. Cf. The famous Horse-sacrifice, which started 0 on the. 5th 
. Kane thinks it to be only for women, op. Que 
. See Kane, op. cit. 290; he says it to be ‘moa For a omei 


Probably, we have to understand “und [5 
er the Madhüka tree” t 

The Vratarka, probably, mentions the end of demi T Cr 2). S 

refers to the 3rd of Phālguna. y vow when it 


Kane, on the authority of the Matsya P. (loc. cit.) itself, says, the 
vow is “when on a purnima there i is Monday” ! ! : 
See Kane, op. cit., pp. 128-143, How 


detail of the stream of milk. 
See Kane for the refutation of the Suggestion of RING of thi ge x 
motif from the Christian context, op. cit., p. 140ff. 

For these symbols for the altar, see “Altars” supra. 

Sce “The Jar in Symbolic Rites”, supra. EDGE 3 

Ib. : 3 
See Kane, op. cit., p. 410 fora variant, where a. „winnowing basket 
figures, in which an image of Laksmt i is placed. This is to be given. 
toa brahmin the next day. The winnowing basket is is ‘a symbol f. r 
Lakşmī, indicating also prosperity in corn; cf- RV Khila, V.22. 5; z 
AV XX.136.9. The winnowing basket figures also in the rite of - lis Sas 
te away of the VELEN in the festival of Dipaval 


ever, he does not mention the 


svi a-erhangcuat 


to the myth, Siva drank the poison at the ocean-churn g: Ashis 
body got heated due to it, he plunged into the zi 
and the "Nilakantha" Siva is shown in 
figure is not Siva; it is Visnu on serpent-bed ! 


a mis-print. The reading is tasya dharam ca sirasi dhai 
nisam—-Matsya P. 68.37. Hinr s 


also slightly different information to affer. 
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Banerjea J.N. 32 n. 3. 
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Barkarika-kunda 28 

Bergaigne A. 14 n. 24 

Bhagadatta-jataka 152 

Bhattotpala, 14 n. 20, 15 n. 48, 98 

Bhima, name of Siva 36 

Bhima, Uma (Parvati) called 56 

birth, symbolic from jar 56 

black gram, in vow 171 

Bloomfield M. 14 n. 24 

Bodhi-nyagrodha, tree at Varanasi 
175 

Boand, Tiver-spirit 120 

boar, tooth of 56 

Boyne, river 119f. 

brahmahatya, sin of ; distributed 167 

Brown N. 14 n. 27 x 

Bugha Nilakantha, in Nepal 174 
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Nepal 164 


Candikidal, temple in Java 71 

Charpentier J. 76 n. 13, 15 

Chatterji S.K. 129 n. 7 

Chaya 86ff, 91 

cow, in vows 165; cows made to pass 
through lines of trees at a ritual 
for trees 167 
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ped 173 

cuckoo, in vow 175; is Gauri 175 

Cullavagga 154 

Daksa 27ff 

Dange, S.A. 14 n. 28, 30; 15 n. 33, 
24 n. 12, 13; 33 n. 12; 40 n. 22; 
47 n. 2; 57 n. 3, 4; 65 n. 6; 66 n. 
26; 77 n. 29; 85 n. 5; 106 n. 4, 9; 
129 n. 9ff; 156 n. 9; 176 n. 12. 

Dange Sindhu S. 176 n. 6 

Dandekar R.N. 156 n. 1 

Das S.R. 58 n. 12 
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ekadasi, vow, described as a woman 
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Fa-Hien 70 Kalamukha, Saiva cul 
festival, of trees, 54, of free sex 46, Kalhodi-tirtha Ns d 


48 n. 13 Kama, ^ 
fire-ordeal 46; of Sita 50 n. 11 nea i ae oe 
Frazer J.G. 24 n. 21; 58 n. 11 donkey 46 oes 
Friday, auspicious for  Ganeía- Kāñcī, goddess of Kaiicipura 44 

worship by students 36 Kane, P.V. 40 n. 23; 178 m, gm 
Ganesa, in vows 169 177 n. ff zn 
Gangeya, name of Ganesa 35 Karnata, demon 111 
Garuda, gem from its bile 132 Kashikar C.G. 156 n. 1 
Gauri, as cuckoo 175 ^ kaumudi-mahotsava 114 


gems, colours of, associated with Keith A.B. 15 n. 42; 23 n, 4; 47n. 8: 
gods and varna-s 131, testing of 93 n. 2 : 


132 Khajuraho 21 
glass, gems from 133, at funeral 134 Korku, symbolic birth-ri tual from 
gifts 4 ssf 
gods, represented by jars 53 Kosambi D.D. 9 
Goldenweiser A. 94 n. 9 laksa-cait ya-vrata, vow 176 n. 2 
Goldman R.P. 14 n. 24, 26 Laksmi, has elephant-face 19 
Gonda J. 24 n. 15 laughter, cause of birth 35f 
Govinda Anagarika 157 n. 14 Lindsay 77 n. 25 
guggula, ghosts stay in 159 litiga, and the womb of the universe 


haibit (Egyptian, for part of body) 35 
90 Lokapalas 53 


Hanüman 26 lokasamgraha 145 

Hastings J. 65 n. 23, 27; 94 n. 4 Mackenzie D. 14 n. 10; 24 n. 18; 
Hayagriva 25 54 n. 14ff; 106 n. 4, 6f; 129 n. 12 

Hieun Tsang 70 Macdonell A.A. 14 n. 293 m. 2, 
hiranyagarbha-dana 51 106 n. 2 


holy place, visit to 151; origin of madhuka (tree) and madhuki (its 
the custom 152 female concept), to be worship- 
idols, donated 82f ped 168 
Indra, placed in a jar for worship makaman DL ue 
53, 57 n.7; hi ity with the Mahanavami, vow 5 
yo 9) d Maharatri, Naraka-caturdasi called 
Indranikarma 56 


110 
Mars 36f 
Indradyumna, king 22 Maügala, planet 


Mangalagauri 37; 40 n. 17 


pu " Purana 4 mango-tree, gods take ie 

jaggery, idol prepared from 175 Mad oddess 38, 46 

Jala-sàyin, concept of 174 wee ra-tirtha 32 

jar, water from for divination 171 C R.P. 57 n. 8 

Jean Puhvel 24 n. 15 Man ae us 

Kasmira, goddess 8 = Vena in vow 168 

fd soupe in ancient Egypt B protect from death 61 xs 


eer J.J. 106 n. 1 
Kokajataka 153 Meyer) 
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mirror, used for the reflection of 
deity in, at bath, 2, 93 

Mitra, Rajendra Lal 176 n. 2 

mother-with-child motif 170 

Mrgikunda 30 

MurdockJ.P.94n. 6 — 

Narmada, born from Siva’s semen 
126 

netrabandhana, vow 172 

ocean, represented by jar in vow 54 

O'Flaherty W.D. 23 n. 2, 6; 24 n. 

WSS 2 S. : 

Oldenberg H. 93 n. 

Oldham C.F. 77 n. 28 

ordeal, and jar 56, 58 n. 11 

oil, fragrant 35 

Paisaca-tirtha 32 

Parasurama, in vow 172 

Phalavati, naked 154f 

Pischel R. 106 n. 1 

Poseidon 6ff 

Pretacaturdasi 110 

Prsni, is Diti 97 ; 

Purana, scripts to be donated 2f; 
taken in procession If; is called 
Itihasa 4 

Quarters, replica given as gift 171 _ 

Ram Gopal 24 n. 14 

Ramagarh, stüpa at 70 

Ramaswamy M.S. 156 n. 7 

Rao Sesagiri 156 n. 7 

Rayana, husband of Radha 87f 

river, m menstruation 166, shares 
sin of Indra 167 

Rowson P. 24 n. 16 

Rudrastrsa, holy place 46f, 155 


Sacrifice, and social ch 
Sakradhvaja 53 Led 


sand, from river, in vow 173 

Sarasvant, god 18f 

aaae 17; goddess of 
moe = be bowed down to 
ae B E of writing a 
S ES 1; mare-faced 


K 38, 46: > a 
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the donkey-head of Brahma 46 
Sasajataka 153 
Savitri, variations in the vow of that 
name 174f à 
Sesasayin, concept of 174 
sex, in festival 47, 48 n. 13, 155 
Segais, spring of 119f 
Sibijátaka 152 
Sindhu, cosmic river 102 
Sita, went round the Vata tree (3 
Siva, his linga and the womb of the 
universe 35 
snake-stones 63 
soul, beliefs of various people 
regarding it 90f; double 88ff 
Srigavan, mountain 68f 
Subhadra, mare-faced 11, sleeps on 
Visnu’s bed 19ff, 38 
Sidra, upanayana of 148 
sugar, in vow 169; idol prepared 
from 64, -cane, said to be pro- 
duced from drops of nectar, 169, 
173 
Sungi, name of the banyan tree 64 
tales, common to Mahabharata and 
the Jatakas 152ff 
Tantrism 154ff 
Tapati river 7 
Tiamat 103f > j 
trees, gods take shelter in 159, milk 
from applied to elephant's eyes 
161,-leaves for taking food on 
160; ritual of kissing at the plati 
‘tation of 161; passing cows 
through lines of 161 
Triküta, mountain 67f 
Trispréa, an evil rithi (day) 172f 
tug-of-war, at festival 113 
Uccaihégravas, horse 18 
upanayana, of a Südra 148 
Uparicara, king Vasu 149 à 
Vogel, J.Ph. 70f m a 
vrksotsava, festival of trees : Lm 
Winnowing basket 177 n. 22 5 
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mirror, used for the reflection of 
deity in, at bath, 2, 93 

Mitra, Rajendra Lal 176 n. 2 

mother-with-child motif 170 

Mrgikunda 30 

Murdock J.P. 94 n. 6 

Narmadà, born from Siva’ S semen 
126 

netrabandhana, vow 172 

ocean, represented by- jar in vow 54 

(0) *Flaherty W.D. 23 n. 2, 6;24n. 
-15 

Oldenberg H. 93 n. 

Oldham C.F. 77 n. 28 

ordeal, and jar 56, 58 n. 11 

oil, fragrant 35 

Paisaca-tirtha 32 

Paraśurāma, in vow 172 

Phalavati, naked 154f 

Pischel R. 106 n. 1 

Poscidon 6ff 

Pretacaturdasi 110 

Prsni, is Diti 97 ; 

Purana, scripts to be donated 2f; 
taken in procession If: is called 
Itihasa 4 

Quarters, replica given as gift 171 : 

Ram Gopal 24 n. 14 

Ramagarh, stüpa at 70 

Ramaswamy M.S. 156 n. 7 

Rao Sesagiri 156 n. 7 

Rayana, husband of Radha 87f 

river, in menstruation 166, shares 
sin of Indra 167 

Rowson P. 24 n. 16 

Rudrasirsa, holy place 46f, 155 

sacrifice, and social change 150f 

Sakradhvaja 53 

sand, from river, in vow 173 

Sarasvant, god 18f 

Sarasvati, river 17; goddess of 
Speech, to be bowed .down to 
before starting of ' writing a 
Purana Manuscript 1; mare-faced 
11f, 19, 38, 46; associated with 
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the donkey-head of Brahma 46 

Sasajataka 153 

Savitri, variations in the vow of that 
name 174f 

Sesasàyin, concept of 174 

sex, in festival 47, 48 n. 13, 155 

Segais, spring of 119f 

Sibijataka 152 

Sindhu, cosmic river 102 

Sita, went round the Vata tree 63 

Siva, his linga and the womb of the 
universe 35 

snake-stones 63 

soul, beliefs of various people 
regarding it 90f; double 88 

Srigavan, mountain 68f 

Subhadra, mare-faced 11, 
Visnu’s bed 19ff, 38 

Südra, upanayana of 148 

sugar, in vow 169; idol prepared 
from 64, -cane, said to be pro- 
duced from drops of nectar. 169, 
173 

Suügi, name of the banyan tree 64 

tales, common to Mahābhārata and 
the Jàtakas 152ff 

Tantrism 154ff 

Tapati river 7 . 

Tiamat 103f. 

trees, gods take shelter in 159, milk 
from applied to clephant's eyes 
161,-leaves for taking food on 
160; ritual of kissing at the plan- 

.tation of 161; passing cows 

through lines of 161 

Trikü(a, mountain 67f 

Trisprsa, an evil rithi (day) 172f 

tug-of-war, at festival 113 

Uccaiháravas, horse 18 

upanayana, of a Südra 148 

Uparicara, king Vasu 149 

Vogel, J.Ph. 70f PUE 

vrksotsava, festival of trees 54.. A 

Winnowing basket 177 n. 22 , 

Yamadipa 110 


sleeps on 
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